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Preface 


By  his  Son 


The  following  pages  require  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  the  letter  which  my  Father  sent 
to  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  just  a  week  after  the 
operation  which  revealed  the  fatal  character  of 
his  iUness.    The  letter  runs  as  follows : 


(t 


Deab  Mjl  Beobie— It  is  a  long  ti  now 
since  we  met  at  Quebec,  and  you  will,  I  know,  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  an  operation  I  have  just  under- 
gone has  warned  me  that  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  lose  no  time  in  setting  my  house  iA 
order. 

"  My  admiration  for  such  of  your  writings  as  I 
have  read,  and  for  the  sympathy  with  which  you 
approach  the  consideration  of  pubhc  questions, 
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prompts  me  to  ask  you,  if  the  request  be  an 
agreeable  one  to  you,  to  help  me  in  putting 
forward  a  presentation  of  the  political  views  with 
which  I  started  Ufe  over  thirty  years  ago.  .  .  ." 
He  said :  "  I  have  never  been  a  party  poli- 
tician, the  reconstruction  of  national  life  being 
my  ideal." 


The  essay  which  follows  is  the  result,  and  I 
should  Uke  here  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Begbie  for  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  reproduced  the  few  conversations  he  was 
«ble  to  have,  and  for  the  quickness  of  his 
insight. 

Naturally,  in  a  message  of  this  character,  much 
must  be  left  untouched  that  at  one  time  or  another 
filled  the  forefront  of  the  stage.  Outlines  only 
of  some  of  the  main  features  can  be  filled  in.  It 
is  a  sketch,  not  a  picture.  The  latter,  I  hope, 
may  follow  later. 

My  Father's  most  outstanding  quality  was  the 
generosity  with  which  he  spent  himself,  and  the 
unfailing  quickness  with  which  he  responded  to 
any  call  for  sympathy.  Many  a  man,  and  woman, 
has  been  keyed  up  to  greater  heights  of  achieve- 
ment by  his  generous  appreciation  of  their  ideas. 
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Let  me  quote  a  tjrpical  instance.  I  walked 
over  to  his  house  in  the  country  one  morning 
last  June  and  found  him  talking  to  his  estate 
agent.  I  asked  the  latter  on  leaving  what 
particular  business  had  brought  him  over. 
"  None,"  he  said,  "  I  was  just  feeUng  depressed 
and  low,  so  I  came  over  to  be  made  two  inches 
taller."  That  exactly  expresses  my  father's 
effect  on  his  friends.  His  enthusiasm  made 
difficulties  vanish  from  their  minds.  So  often 
we  are  content  to  leave  beautiful  ideas  in  the 
reahns  of  dreamland.  Not  so  with  him.  No 
project  was  dismissed  as  impracticable  if  it 
responded  to  the  test  which,  first  learned  fix)m 
Mazzmi,  came  to  be  his  "  Rule  of  Life." 

"  Ask  yourselves,  as  to  every  act  you  commit, 
within  the  circle  of  family  or  country :  If  what  I 
now  do  were  done  by  and  for  all  men,  would  it  be 
beneficial  or  injurious  to  Humanity  ?  and  if  your 
conscience  tell  you  it  would  be  injurious,  desist : 
desist,  even  though  it  seem  that  an  immediate 
advantage  to  your  country  or  family  would  be 
the  result." 

Once  a  project  had  successfully  passed  this 
test  and  estabUshed  its  claim  on  his  sympathy, 
the  latter  was  given  in  full  measure,  pressed  down 
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and  running  over.    He  could  not  be  a  Laodicean. 
Lukewarmness  was  not  only  foreign  but  repeUent 
to  his  nature.    And  next  to  Laodiceans  the  type 
of  man  he  found  most  uncongenial  to  work  with 
was  the  man  who  .was  always  dwelling  on  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.    His  own  gaze  was 
always  on  the  prize.    The  whole  of  Mazzini's 
essay  on  the  "  Duties  of  Blan,"  from  which  the 
Rule  of  Life  is  taken,  was  read  and  re-read  by  him. 
It  was  the  fountain-head  of  his  inspirations,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  it  retained  its  influence  over 
his  mind  and  actions. 

There  is  one  further  characteristic  which  should 
be  mentioned  here.    He  always  looked  for  the 
good  in  everybody  and  appraised  them  by  their 
best.    No  one  was  too  insignificant  to  be  probed, 
and  I  can  caU  to  mind  few  cases  in  which  even 
the  most  astonishingly  intimate  questions,  asked 
very  often  after  five  minutes'  acquaintanceship, 
brought  a  rebuff.    And  he  was  loyal  to  the  5  per 
cent  of  good  that  he  found  in  any  one.    In  vain  his 
friends  sometimes  tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
associating  with  a  "  wrong  'un."    Perhaps  the  so- 
caUed  " wrong 'un"  was  so  to  others;  but  whilst 
in  contact  with  my  Father  that  5  per  cent  fre- 
quently became  the  dominant  factor.    Nor  would 
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he  have  changed  his  method,  could  he  have 
started  life  again  with  all  his  experience  to  guide 
him. 

To  these  foundations  was  added  an  immense 
vitality.  The  elasticity  of  his  mind  and  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment  never  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  youthful  vigour,  and  until  the  final 
stages  of  his  last  illness  he  retained  the  power  of 
being  thrilled  by  a  passing  sensation,  whether  it 
was  an  Eton  and  Harrow  match — a  classic  horse- 
race—a poem  in  the  papers — ^the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  woman— the  utterance  of  a  beautiful 
thought — ^a  Haselden  picture  in  the  Daily  Mirror 
—or  any  fight  well  fought  against  odds.  Like 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  would  without  hesitation 
have  laid  his  coat  in  the  mud  to  save  his  Sovereign's 
shoes;  but  he  would  have  done  the  same  just 
as  readily  for  the  sake  of  the  shabbiest  old 
beggar. 

But  I  am  being  drawn  beyond  my  limits.  All 
I  set  out  to  do  was  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 
message,  and  to  plead  that  it  should  receive,  in 
this  time  of  crisis,  from  all  who  believe  in  the 
future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  earnest 
consideration  and  attention  that  seem  to  us  his 
due  as  much  as  they  were  his  hope.    I  have 
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toed  to  mdicte  the  master-keys  to  his  character 
Analy«,d  in  this  light  who  will  say  that  his 
fiulures  were  not  brighter  than  the  successes  of 
•nahy  other  men  ?  He  lit  so  many  Bre,  in  cold 
rooms. 

GREY. 
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/*  "xm  it  a  jut  and  tntlUul  Mta 

MiITH»w  ASNOLD  {UUm). 


^EFORE  p««eedi„g  to  deUver  the  message  to 

-LJ»w-c.tizenswhiehL,rdGreyea3ed 
me  w.th  m  the  last  days  of  his  life,  being  ,^^ 

m  too  great  physieal  weakness  to  sha^  it  in 
erther  spoken  o,  written  words.  I  p,o^,  Z 

pohhcal  opnuons.  to  attempt  some  brief  descrip- 
^on  of  h.s  personaUty.  It  will  lighten  my  task 
tf  I  can  convey  with  the  poBtical  enthu^aLs  of 
a  m»  who  cherished  them  up  to  the  shadow  and 

magic  of  the  human  spirit  which  would  have  been 

^^^T'^  «»  «^-s  them  fa^t^^ 
with  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  explore  the  intimate 
territory  of  Lord  Grey's  persomJ  life  into  S 
no  do.  ,  his  hiographer  Will  presen^y  :t^ 
but  for  the  «ason  I  have  just  given  I  propose  at 
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least  to  glance  over  the  fence  of  biography  and 
to  chronicle  such  matters  seen  in  those  glances 
as  will  help  the  reader- to  entertain  the  ideas  of 
Lord  Grey  with  some  knowledge  of  the  style  of 
man  who  raises  himself  on  his  piUow  to  say  these 
last  words  of  good  cheer. 

Perhaps  no  public  man  with  so  wide  and 
catholic  a  circle  of  friends,  many  of  whom  were 
passionately  devoted  to  him,  and"  some  of  whom 
are  ready  to  aver  that  he  was  incomparably  the 
finest  soul  of  their  experience,  a  veritable  prince 
of  men,  was  ever  less  known  to  the  populace. 
Somehow  or  another,  in  spite  of  his  great  activity, 
this  remarkable  personality,  which  created  friends 
for  him  wherever  he  went,  failed  to  make  its 
total  effect  on  the  world.  He  was  never  a  national 
hero,  never  even  a  popular  public  figure.  There 
must  have  been  a  vast  majority  of  Englishmen 
who,  reading  of  his  death  in  the  newspapers,  fell 
into  the  same  error  as  the  Germans,  thinking  that 
his  cousin,  Edward  Grey,  had  been  called  to  his 
fathers.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  for  many  of  the 
enormous  numbers  who  did  know  him,  even 
among  those  who  met  him  but  two  or  three  times, 
he  was  a  man  whose  character  and  spirit  produced  a 
most  memorable,  and  often  a  unique,  impression. 
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T^  are  some  words  in  Cariyle's  Life  of  John 
b^r*  It  ^  "^^^^  ""^  •»<»*  friendly. 

gJ.  ^       .•?"  "^***"  '^"'"y  °^  Albert 
G«y.    We  read  there  of  "  the  brilhant.  beautiful 

7«Jth  of  Ideas,  fancies,  imaginations ,  with  hi, 
Stf  T'  '"'^'•^''le  hopes,  audacities. 
"^"*^^.  •»<*  S*"'""  ««li.nt  vivacity  of  hear^ 
^d  mfelhgence.  which  made  the  presence  of  him 

went,      .ind  m  another  ph««:    "a  brilliant 
-pm^otor. ;  rapid  in  thought,  in  word.  andTn 

£of  rrn":  *"'  """""^^  "«•  >-»  "esita*. 

to  !lr  .■•  ,f "''''"»'^°'«*°.i»n'ybanterings. 
Jf /'r*-''*''*"^*'-  «"d  reproachfuUy  prayS 
^tl.  would  concentrate  himself  i„^  1"^ 

^TJ  "'°""*«^-'«^e"  for  us.  instead  of 
merely  pla,j„g  on  them  and  irradiating  them  »_ 
aU  of  which  those  who  knew  hiru  Lt  would 

I'rey,  bom.  as  It  happens,  during  tt  ... 

"tert:'  ""'"  """'  ""-  '^"^  "'  "-  ^ 

Alto  Grey  with  aU  his  brilliance  and  beauty 
and  longing  of  spirit,  which  drew  about  him  a 
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host  of  people  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
him,  remained  to  the  last  rather  an  illumination 
and  inspiration  for  others  than  a  leader  of  men 
or  a  creator  of  new  worlds.  Whether  this  is  a 
criticism  or  a  eulogy  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
smce  it  may  be  said  of  him  with  truth  that  he 
was  so  prolific  a  genius  of  ideas,  fancies,  ar'^ 
imaginations  that  he  could  not  narrow  his  sym- 
pathies and  bridle  his  inspiration  to  the  needs  of 
what  we  call  practical  politics.  The  eagle  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  lack  of  farm-yard  complaisance. 
But,  on  the  whole,  seeing  that  he  most  sincerely 
desired  to  leave  the  world  far  better  than  he 
found  it,  and  worked  really  hard  in  this  direction, 
one  may  admit  that  the  remark  has  the  force  of 
a  criticism.  He  never  became  a  notable  leader 
of  men,  never  in  any  degree  swayed  even  a 
fraction  of  the  multitude.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  by  the  light  of  this  criticism  we  may 
best  see  our  way  into  the  recesses  of  his  character. 
He  was  i*  ^t  quite  serious  enough  for  an  age  in 
which  democracy  had  begun  to  think  seriously 
indeed.  He  had  in  him  a  partial  seriousness,  a 
fine  and  a  high  seriousr  ,  but  by  no  means  a 
seriousness  which  commanded  his  whole  soul. 
There  was  a  gaiety  in  his  mind,  a  happiness  in 
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his  heart,  and  a  continual  outbreak  of  laughter 
in  his  spirit,  which,  while  they  made  him  the  most 
lovable  and  delightful  of  men,  prevented  his  feet 
from  foUowing  that  bitter  road  of  utmost  self- 
sacrifice  which  alone  leads  to  authentic  dominion 
over  men's  minds.    And  this  same  quality  of 
cheerful  happiness  led  him  also  away  from  the 
field  of  political  faction,  where  leadership  is  only 
obtained  and   practical   work  is   only  effected 
either  by  the  hardest  labour  or  By  certain  adjust- 
ments of  the  copscience  which  natures  such  as 
this  are  not  perhaps  quite  supple  enough  to  make. 
But  this  gaiety  of  Lord  Grey  had  its  rise  in  a 
pure  graciousness  of  spirit.    Like  Joubert,  he  felt 
that  we  must  make  a  pleasure  of  life  "  as  of  aU 
other  duties,"  acquitting  ourselves  gaily  and  with 
the  best  possible  grace,  till  the  word  comes  to  us  • 
ThatmUdo, 

George  RusseU  of  Ireland  ("  M  ")  took,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  rightful  impression  of  the  man  in 
a  few  contacts,  writing  to  me,  when  I  told  him 
that  Lord  Grey  lay  dying  with  unselfish  thoughts 
of  the  world  be  would  stiU  serve  by  a  final  message 
of  goodwiU :  "  I  can  imagine  him  waving  a  gay 
*  good-night '  to  the  world  because  he  wiU  not  be 
thinking  of  himself  at  all,  but  of  causes  which 
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are  good  and  friends  who  are  carryinff  on  a  cood 
fight." 

This  is  true.    His  gaiety,  his  happiness,  his 
radiance  of  spirit,   which  hindered  seriousness, 
were  a  veritable  part  of  his  spiritual  Ufe.    Like 
Sterlmg,  "  a  richer  soul,  in  the  way  of  natural 
outfit  for  felicity,  for  joyful  activity  in  this  world 
...  was  nowhere  to  be  met  with."    He  was  a 
happy  man  Ifecause  his  heart  was  crystal  clear 
of  selfishness.    He  was  so  unselfish  that  he  was 
happy,  and  he  was  so  happy  that  it  was  out  of 
nature   he   should   concentrate   himself  into   a 
thunderbolt.    Instead  of  going  up  and  down  the 
world  seeking  whom  he  might  destroy,  wherever 
he  went  he  diffused  blessing  and  kindled  en- 
thusiasm.   "  No  man,"  Sir  Starr  Jameson  tells 
me,  speaking  of  Grey's  activities,  "  ever  had  more 
babies  than  Albert  Grey,   but  he  was  always 
leaving  them  on  the  doorsteps  of  his  friends—he 
simply  hadn't  the  tune  to  bring  them  aU  up 
himself."    He  teUs  me  that  CecU  Rhodes,  who 
had  but  few  political  babies  and  did  bring  them 
up  himself,  would  banter  Grey  on  this  enormous 
mteUectual  progeny,  languishing  for  the  most 
part  on  the  doorsteps  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
that  Grey  would  assure  him  very  heartily  how 
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those  ideas  of  his,  fathered  by  an  increasing  host 
of  humanity,  would  certainly  grow  up  to  storm 
the  forts  of  folly.  "  We  loved  the  man  so  much," 
says  Jameson,  -*'that  we  very  often  supported 
some  of  his  more  decorative  ideas  in  which  we 
had  no  faith  at  all,  rather  than  damp  his  ardour 
or  hurt  his  feelings." 

All  these  ideas  of  his,  it  must  be  known,  were 
entirely  unselfish.    He  dreamed,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  no  single  dream  that  was  not  for  the 
good  of  humanity.    His  babies  were  all  bom  to 
lead  us  into  the  Promised  Land.    He  was  not 
consumed  with  a  passion  to  deliver  man  from 
his  long  martyrdom,  but  he  was  always  thinking, 
with  a  kind  of  Dickensian  warmth  of  feeling, 
what  he  could  do  to  make  things  more  comfort- 
able and  reasonable  all  round.    He  was  far  more 
a  lover  of  mankind  than  a  reformer  of  society. 
George  Russell  realised  how  in  his  gay  good-night 
to  the  world  he  would  be  wishing  to  cheer  his 
friends  stiU  fighting  the  good  L^ht,  rather  than 
sorrowing  over  himself;    for,  says  he,  "he  was 
constantly  thinking  of  others."    And  then  he 
says: 

I  have  not  met  him  many  times,  twice  or  thrice  at 
most,  but  he  was  so  open-hearted  a  man  that  one 
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felt  he  was  better  known  after  an  hour  than  other 

more  secretive  natures  are  after  a  year.    I  have 

corresponded  with  him  frequently,  and  every  letter 

he  wrote  was  an  obvious  act  of  goodwill,  not  the 

sort  which  comes  of  a  feeling  of  duty,  but  because  it 

was  natural  to  him  to  be  kind  and  affectionate,  and 

it  was  his  happiness  to  be  so.»    I  meet  many  people 

while  I  auTy  on  my  work  here,  and  visitors  come 

continually  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  I  do  not 

think  I  remember  any  of  my  visitors  with  such 

affection  as  I  do  this  most  natural,  unaffected,  and 

kindly  man.    He  gave  me  the  impression  of  gaiety 

and  ^  spirits,  which  arise  not  from  physic^ 

weUbeing  but  are  spiritual  and  come  fhmi  self- 

foigetfuhiess. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  spite 
of  his  gaiety,  his  buoyancy,  his  quite  frank  love 
of  this  interesting  and  delightful  world,  the  ideas 
of  Albert  Grey  were  ever  utterly  unselfish,  and 
were  ever  inspired  by  one  of  two  serious  things, 
either  by  his  spiritual  and  ahnost  religious 
enthusiasm  for  the  British  Empire,  "whose 
standard,"  as  he  once  said,  "  is  righteousness  and 
whose  path  is  duty,"  or  by  his  generous  humanity 
which  could  not  be  content  with  society  as  he 

»  It  was  one  of  Lord  Grey's  activities  throughout  his 
life  to  wnte  letters  of  this  nature,  often  sending^ks  and 
magazmes  to  his  correspondents  with  an  earnest  recom- 

arUdes.    He  hmiself  was  an  ahnost  omnivorous  reader. 
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found  it.  Had  he  not  loved  the  world  so  much 
he  might  have  been,  as  Cecil  Rhodes  held,  a 
statesman  of  considerable  mark ;  but  had  he  not 
loved  the  world  as  he  did  he  would  not  have  been 
the  channing  man  whose  very  presence  made  him 
"an  illumination  and  inspiration  wherever  he 
went." 


To  answer  the  question.  How  came  this  hand- 
some, high-spirited,  and  cheerful-hearted  man, 
bom  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court,  the  playfellow 
of  princes,  and  destined  from  boyhood  to  inherit 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  sun,  how  came  a  person 
so  tempted  on  all  sides  by  circumstance  and 
within  by  his  own  glad  and  rather  roving  nature, 
to  entertain  any  serious  notions  at  all?— to 
answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
brief  outline  of  his  early  history. 

He  was  bom  in  St.  James's  Palace  on  the  28th 
November  1851.  His  father,  who  was  Private 
Secretary  to  Prince  Albert  and  afterwards  to 
Queen  Victoria,  was  not  only  an  able  man  of 
affairs— very  necessary  in  those  early  days  of  a 
young  Queen's  reign— but  a  man  who,  without 
being  particularly  religious,  set  great  importance 
on  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  home.    He  was, 
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moreover,  a  deeply  affectionate  man.    Lord  Grey 
told  me  that  as  a  boy  he  found  himself  constantly 
puUed  up  by  the  thought  whether  a  particular 
action  would  be  approved  by  his  father,  and  that 
for  some  time  after  his  father's  death  this  same 
cnterion  operated  in  his  mind  and  very  largely 
determined  his  conduct.    His  mother,  it  would 
seem,  was  definitely  religious,  even  to  the  point 
of  a  credal  seriousness,  and  it  was  her  influence 
alone,  purely  evangelical,  which  gave  a  religious 
character  to  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  home. 
She  appears  to  have  been,  particularly  in  her  old 
age,  with  a  somewhat  less  rigorous  religious  creed, 
a  most  lovable  and  entirely  unselfish  person! 
Not  one  of  her  children,  because  of  their  deep 
adnuration  for  this  good  mother,  ever  caused  her 
a  moment's  disquiet. 

As  a  boy  Albert  Grey  was  nervous  and  self- 
conscious,  to  such  a  point  that  his  father  sent  him 
to  Harrow  rather  than  Eton  in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  greater  distance  from  the  affectionate  home 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  so  thrown  more  upon 
himself.  His  father  wrote  to  him  from  Bahnoral 
just  before  he  went  to  Harrow  in  September  1864  : 

At  Harrow  you  wiU  meet  many  more,  and  older, 
boys  than  you  have  yet  done,  and  amongst  such  a 
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number  there  are  rare  to  be  loine  whose  acquaintance 
is  not  desirable.  Yet  I  would  have  you  good-natured 
and  civil  to  all ;  your  own  good  sense  and  feeling 
will  easily  show  you  those  of  whom  you  can  make 
fneadM.  You  will  also  see  and  hear  much  that  I 
could  wish  you  not  to  see  and  hear.  But  I  trust 
implicitly  to  you  never  to  forget  that  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  don't  be  led  by  the  example  of  others 
to  indulge  in  vulgar  or  improper  language.  Show  by 
your  sUence  on  such  occasions,  or  by  avoiding,  as 
far  as  you  can,  boys  who  may  use  such  language,  that 
you  do  not  like  it.  But  keep  on  good  terms  with  all 
your  feUow-scholars. 

The  letter  concludes : 

And  now,  God  bless  you,  my  darling  boy.  So  far 
I  have  had  every  occasion  to  be  satisfied  and  proud 
of  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  love  me  well  enough  to 
endeavour  to  continue  to  make  me  so. 

Albert  Grey  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  letter, 
but  he  did  not  take  his  work  seriously.  His 
schooldays  were  undistinguished.  He  told  me 
that  he  got  into  a  set  which  rather  despised 
devotion  to  grammar-books,  and  which  regarded 
the  clever  fellows  with  some  contempt.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  no  particular  mark  in  games, 
although  a  very  keen  cricketer— being  tried 
foi  the  Eleven.  He  was  a  player  of  chess, 
interested  in  chess  problems,  which  he  would 
discuss  with  his  father  in  letters.    Harrow  seems, 
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however,  to  have  «rved  it,  p„,po.e  i„  hj.  ^ 

«Ie«mg  hi.  high  .piriU  trom  «lf^„«aou,„eM. 
Colonel  Alexander  Werton  Jar  .  who  wa.  hi. 
t^  at  Harrow  and  whose  feeling  tor  Lord  Grey 
e^jer  ..nee  those  day.  fali.  little  short  of  worship 
WU  me  that  Grey  was  a  boy  "whom  aU  the 
«»«U  boy.  looked  up  to  en<mnou,ly."  and  that  he 

w«  bndnes.  .t«df  to  tho«  .mail  boys.  "Hi. 
mfluence,"  rty.  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis,  "  was  aU 
for  good,  and  even  in  tho«>  days  one  looked  upon 
hmi  a,  «,mething  out  of  the  common."  He  ten, 
me  that  Grey  "wa.  never  in  tb.  flr.t  cla»  at 

game.,  but  '«»  good  at  all.  and.  a.  you  ean 
•magme.  enthusiastic." 

Hi.  father  died  before  he  went  up  to  Cambridge, 
»Bd  au,  event  had  a  decUive  inHuence  in  rous^ 
the  boy.  nature  to  a  serious  purpose.  Hespra^ 
as  .t  were,  mto  his  manhood  at  one  boundX 
oommg  an  at  once  con^ious  of  his  responribilities. 
Accordmg  to  one  who  knew  him  intimately  during 
h»  Cambridge  years,  there  was  a  d«.ger  at^ 
fame,  not  a  very  great  one  but  stin  a  danger  that 
G^ymi^htoateh  the  contagion  of  prigS:^! 

him^lf  the  mentor  of  hi.  arte.,,  feffing  them 
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what  books  they  should  be  reading,  admonishing 
them  not  to  waste  their  time  in  frivolity,  and 
giving  them  general  advice  as  to  their  behaviour 
m  society.  At  the  same  time  he  became  one  of 
a  group  at  Trinity  which  more  or  less  undertook 
to  abjure  the  world,  which  was  under  the  influence 
to  some  extent  of  the  philanthropic  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, which  received  from  time  to  time  a  general 
epistle  from  Chinese  Gordon,  and  each  member 
of  which  pledged  himself  to  take  a  lifelong  interest 
in  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  some  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  British  Empire.  Grey,  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  was  told  off  to  watch  over 
the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  East  Africa— 
perhaps  the  one  part  of  the  King's  dominions 
which  he  never  visited. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  he  felt  called  upon  at 
this  time  to  prepare  himself  for  his  place  in  the 
world.  He  worked  hard,  cultivated  inteUectual 
society,  and  set  himself  to  form  good  habits.  He 
once  told  his  son  that  while  he  was  at  Cambridge 
he  would  get  up  at  sunrise  and  work  hard  for 
four  hours  before  breakfast,  not  or'y  that  he 
might  do  well  in  the  schools,  but  that  he  might 
enjoy  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  day  as  possible 
with  his  friends.    He  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
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he  Z  to^\r  V"^  "^  y^-  <"  I  <«»  told, 
was  top  m  the  Law  and  History  Tripos  of  1878. 

j-i.u.t^.tSi;'rro;:.r::rrd 

"n  It  is  also  to  be  foimrf  f  K.  * 

ideas     H,  »      7 '°™^  «'«ta'e  genesis  of  his 

of  the  highest  moral  prineiples,  seriously  prepar" 
and  he  was  also  a  man  who  loved  amusing  peop  e 
to  th      ^rr  °'  "*■"<»'  "^8"  spirits,'a^fi 

he  read  hard,  he  would  also  sit  long  and  ex 
pans.vely  over  the  dinner-table :  if  he  ^^^ 
»ther  solemn  letter  to  his  sisters,  he  would^ 
80  skylarkmg  with  his  friends :  if  he  uLI^ 
"gently  to  I^rd  Shaftesbury  and  (^^ 
Gordon,  he  would  also  disport  himself  at  S 

2ZrT,'°''r^'^'''-    HewasthTto 
the  end.    "I  always  looked  upon  Unele  Bertie  >■ 
wntes  a  nephew  from  France    ",«  olJZT 
youngest  friends."    He  was^„,     f  T  °^  "^ 

enthusiasm  Whom  natm^^rresX^r'^ir 
of  enthusiasm.    He  flung  himself  as  eh^^^; 
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lito  a  stticlv  of  East  Africa's  moral  and  political 
;o  idition  v^  into  the  genial  friendship  of  Mark 
iMapier,  ^.^'d  all  the  frolic  of  undergraduate  life. 
He  had  such  stores  of  enthusiasm  as  no  one 
existence  could  expend.  He  never  had  to  re- 
cuperate those  stores  ;  never  had  to  wait  through 
a  dark  hour  for  high  spirits  to  return ;  his  en- 
thusiasm, like  the  love  of  a  mother,  increased  with 
his  family  of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  with  objects  for 
his  affecti  ^n. 

To  some  people  he  must  have  presented  at  this 
time,  and  even  long  afterwards,  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  fashion  to  whom  life  is  nothing  more 
than  a  stage  for  the  playing  out  of  an  amusing 
comedy,  such  were  his  high  spirits,  his  delight  in 
the  mere  act  of  existence,  and  the  overflowing 
nature  of  his  response  to  all  beauty  and  all 
pleasure.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  moral 
earnestness  of  a  most  sincere  if  quite  unfanatical 
character  underlay  this  surface  appearance  of  the 
bon  enfant.  He  never  in  his  hfe,  I  heartily 
beUeve,  did  a  base  thing  or  uttered  a  shameful 
word.  His  contact  never  made  for  vice.  His 
gallantry  never  was  entangled  with  intrigue.  He 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  always  a 
man  of  honour,  always  a  man  of  principle,  always 
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dean-minded.    I  have  met  no  one  who  knew  him 
from  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  who  does  not 
bear  witness  to  the  essential  virtue  of  Grey's 
nature.    He    vas  ever  a  far  more  serious  man 
than  his  manner  suggested  to  casual  acquaint- 
ances, and  this    seriousness,  as    we    shall   see, 
deepened  with  his  knowledge  of  hfe  although  it 
never  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  spirit.    To 
the  end  of  his  days  there  was  the  light  of  humour 
in  his  eyes,  and  playfulness  came  easily  to  his  hps. 
Mr.   Mark   Napier,  whose  rooms   in  Nevile's 
Court   were   just   over    Grey's,    and    in    whose 
Scottish  home  Grey  spent  some  of  his  Cambridge 
vacations,  describes  "  Bertie  Grey  "  at  this  period 
of  his  hfe  as  "  the  beau-ideal  of  manly  English 
youth."    He  proceeds  as  follows  : 

Almost  six  feet  in  height,  perhaps  a  littie  taUer, 
lus  body  was  of  perfect  proportions.  Like  many 
a^ive  and  enduring  men,  his  upper  works  seemed  a 
little  light  for  his  lower  limbs.  His  length  from  the 
hip-jomt  to  the  knee  gave  his  stride  a  strong  sweep 
in  running  or  walking.  He  had  a  clean,  weU-tumed 
^,  and  feet  which  firmly  supported  the  frame  above. 
His  carriage  was  erect,  his  movements  graceful,  and 
his  head  beautifuUy  set  upon  his  shoulders.  Rather 
smaU,  his  features  were  deUcately  formed  and  of 
a  high  patrician  cast.  I  think  he  had  a  slight 
moustache.    His  hair  was  black;    his  eyes  dark, 
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serious,  and  dreamy  ;  he  had  upon  his  li^  i  constant 
smile  which  showed  a  clear  conscience,  a  certain 
confidence  in  himself,  and  a  gracious  bearing  to  all 
the  world.  Ilis  voice  was  rich  and  clear,  with  a 
constant  cheery  note,  and  when  he  entered  the  room 
in  a  crowded  company  his  presence  would  be  im- 
mediately felt,  arresting  the  attention  and  interest 
of  aU. 

He  says  of  Grey*s  clothes  that  "they  were 
never  new  and  never  old,  but  seemed  to  lie  about 
him  with  an  easy  grace  which  well  became  his 
character  and  bearing."  He  describes  him  as 
**  an  accomplished  racquet  player,  as  most  Harrow 
men  are,"  and  recalls  "  many  a  happy  game  at 
the  Trinity  courts,  in  which  my  friend  exhibited 
his  grace,  accuracy,  and  strength  " ;  adding,  "  I 
fancy  that  Bertie  Grey  was  about  the  third  best 
player  in  his  time  at  Trinity." 

Mr.  Napier  is  insistent  that  Grey  was  "  a  very 
clever  fellow "  and  a  serious  worker,  but  admits 
that  he  loved  a  good  dinner  and  could  "  let  go  " 
on  festive  occasions.  He  tells  me  the  following 
story : 

One  night  Bertie  and  I  sat  up  rather  late  over  a 
particularly  fine  claret.  When  we  got  up  to  go,  we 
found— weU,  we  could  walk  as  straight  as  a  line,  but 

there  was  something  unusuaUy  joyous  in  our  steps 

what  you  might  call  a  noticeable  levity  of  the  leg. 
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me  by  theam  °  mST^;.   ^'f  "^^^  *°  ™«'  catching 
I  feel  T^!^     'i.  ^*'  '  ™  8°»"«  to  make  a  speech 

one    li^  T^*  *  "P^^^**'  "'^d  I'°»  going  toWl' 
one,  let  the  heavens  fall."    With  fiT-*  k       ^ 

n«ty  drop  behind  it.    G^  hM^e^^  Z    k? 
every  moment  lie  was  KotoTto  .S  ?"«?' 

ess»^^lt^=rs•lvTtr' 

there  on  the  damp  crass  Zf  V^  T        ?^^'  ""^ 
^Tm.^n^S^iiHjT'^-'*'"" 

Sry  ^i^=.^^  -ta^.  ^Bertie' 

At  the  same  time,  while  he  could  "let  go  "  in 
this  ma^er  on  certain  occasions,  Grey  was  a  man 
of  the  nicest  refinement.  "  I  solemnly  declare 
o  you."  says  Mr.  Napier.  "  that  never  once  did 
I  hear  a  base  word  on  Bertie's  lips ;  and  I'm 
pretty  confident  that  no  man  ever  dared  to  teU 
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a  bawdy  story  in  bis  presence."  He  appears  to 
have  been  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
rather  more  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  them- 
selves by  virtue  of  having  gone  a  yachting  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  before  he  came  up.  This 
experience  of  the  world,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Court,  seems  to  have  given  Albert  Grey  a  certain 
distinction  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  But  his  real 
influence  came  from  his  fine  nature.  Mr.  Cecil 
Ashley,  a  son  of  the  philanthropic  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  gone  down  just  before  Grey  went 
up  to  Cambridge,  and  who  was  a  lifelong  friend, 
says  that  from  boyhood  up  he  was  always  "  the 
very  embodiment  of  chivalry,  honour,  loyalty, 
and  truth."  For  no  one,  he  tells  me,  has  he  ever 
entertained  a  more  profound  admiration. 

Mr.  Napier  relates  a  curious  story  of  psychical 
interest  : 

I  had  rooms  just  over  Bertie's  in  NevUe's  Court. 
His  rooms  were  finer  than  mine— cool,  spacious. 
paneUed,  and  weU  lighted— so  we  used  to  take  our 
meals  there.  Sometimes  we'd  sit  at  the  table  talking. 
One  night  I  remember  he  told  me  a  ghost  sto^.  I 
don't  take  any  interest  in  such  things,  but  this  story 
I  vc  never  forgotten.  I  think  the  way  in  which 
Bertie  told  it.  so  simply,  no  embellishments,  and  no 
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attempt    at    expUuuitioii,    aeoounu    for    that     n 
^fr^J'"!*  •»  wa.  at  IuJ:.  Z  iX  up 

hot  ^  kL  IM  ^  "  particular  friend  of  hi.,  . 
rZT  ^-  'T"  'y*«W  in  '0'  some  weelc.  in  anotW 
IT^  ^  ^Tf  "P  ""»  went  to  him.  ^ 
"hatevn^^rVT^S^"*"  *^  apparition,  o, 
doS     H.  K^'J"  ""^  "  '«<""'  "y  outride  the 

Srti^  *j^^  '^  'y*°g,  and  found  him  dead. 
i^CpZl  tJ:"^' "  -"-"^  »««'  l-ee,  that 

A  house-master  at  Harrow,  and  Colonel  Weston 
Jams  confirms  the  story,  teUs  me  that  Grey  had 
a  steange  vision  of  his  father  one  night,  that 
particulars  were  taken  at  the  time  of  this  appear- 
ance,  and  that  next  day  brought  the  amiounce- 
ment  of  the  father's  death.' 

Mr.  Napier  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  Grey's 
dehght  m  beautiful  buildings,  beautiful  ceL 
momes.  and  the  whole  setting  of  University  life. 
He  says  that  he  chose  his  friends  with  discretion, 
and  that  most  of  them  were  serious  workers,  Bke 
Arthur  Lyttelton.  He  remembers,  too.  the  de- 
light  wth  which  Grey  heard  a  good  story  or  a 

.««  .m",'„S„r'^"' ""  "-"»'  of  iU.  itoi,,  i. 
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neat  epigram.  "He  particularly  liked,"  says 
Mr.  Napier,  "the  Master  of  Trinity's  playful 
saying  about  the  Public  Orator,  a  great  dandy 
but  a  most  lovable  man— "that  part  of  his  time 
which  he  can  spare  from  the  adornment  of  his 
person  he  occupies  in  the  neglect  of  his  duties.* " 
He  sums  up  his  memory  of  those  days  in  these 
words,  "  I  do  not  remember  a  single  word  or  any 
act  of  Bertie  Grey's  which  might  not  be  declared 
in  open  day  to  all  the  world." 

After  leaving  the  University,  Albert  Grey 
went  in  1875  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Edward  VII.,  to  India,  but  getting  a  bad 
sunstroke  at  Goa,  which  cost  him  most  of  his 
dark  hair,  was  obliged  to  return  home.  He 
threw  himself  with  great  delight  into  the  social 
pleasures  of  London,  but  continued  his  reading, 
and  sought  out  the  society  of  interesting  people. 
He  was  just  as  happy  in  the  field  amusements  of 
a  country  house  as  in  the  intellectual  excite- 
ments of  a  London  season.  Lady  Wantage  tells 
me  that  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  preserved  a 
certain  boyishness,  loving  festive  wit,  enjoying  a 
brilliant  dinner-party,  entering  into  every  kind 
of  fun,  ever  ready  to  suggest  a  prank ;  never- 
theless  he   made   people   feel    from   the   very 
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first  that  he  was  seriously  interested  in  serious 
things. 

He  ran  «>me  danger  at  this  time  of  being  spoilt 
by  society.  He  was  one  of  those  handsome  and 
gifted  men  whom  people  like  to  have  about  them, 
to  whom  all  doors  are  for  ever  open,  and  on  whose 
.ureoled  heads  from  one  year's  end  to  another 
ram  invitations  of  the  most  attractive  and  sedu- 
cing kmd.  In  appearance  he  was  singularly 
disbngmshed,  with  mamiers  that  were  the  very 
perfection  of  dignity  and  ease.  He  was  one  rf 
those  men  of  the  world  who  are  not  ashamed  to 

»t7  ^f""^  °^  ^**""«-    He  loved  a  story 
^t  added  to  the  beauty  of  human  life,  and  could 
be  deeply  touched  by  a  m^rative  of  pathos. 
Wrthout  any  profound  knowledge  of  aesthetics, 
and  with  something  almost  childlike  in  his  nature 
which  clamoured  always  for  symbolism  in  art.  he 
was  eagerly  responsive  to  loveliness.    No  man  so 
impulsively  and  wholesomely  ever  gave  himself 
to  such  frank  and  catholic  adoration  of  beauty- 
beauty  of  every  kind.    He  was  a  g^t  admL 
of  Mane  Hall's  violin  paying,  of  Sarah  Bemhardt's 
acting.a«dofPavlova'sdancing.    His  enthusiasm 
for  the  Russian,  while  she  remained  in  London 
w«  very  great.    He  made  up  parties  to  go  «.d 
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see  her  performances,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
presented  to  her.  She  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  her  in  Hampstead.  "  This  was  an  invitation," 
Lady  Wantage  tells  me  with  a  smile,  "which 
made  him  feel  the  value  of  an  elderly  aunt,  and 
so  I  was  dragged  off  to  go  with  him.  I  remember 
he  stopped  the  carriage  on  the  way  to  buy  some 
beautiful  lilies.  But  when  we  arrived  at  the 
house  it  was  to  be  told  that  Pavlova  had  been 
called  away  to  an  important  rehearsal.  We  were 
begged  to  wait,  and  waited.  We  saw  her  only 
for  a  few  minutes  for  Lord  Grey  had  an  engage- 
ment in  Downing  Street." 

It  was  this  quality,  this  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  all  beauty  and  grace,  which  made  him  so 
popular  with  women,  and  might  have  been  his 
social  and  political  undoing  but  for  influences 
presently  to  be  noticed  which,  acting  on  his 
sympathetic  nature,  guided  him  towards  serious 
service.  No  temptations,  one  likes  to  think, 
would  ever  have  seduced  a  nature  so  essentially 
chivalric  and  so  enthusiastic  for  excellence  ;  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  ended  his 
life,  so  wide  and  great  was  his  popularity  at  its 
threshold,  merely  as  a  charming  and  gracious 
man  of  the  world  had  it  not  been  for  influences 
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«»  old  man  of  seventv-si,  w*/^!^'  ^^^ 

«ho«r  „„eh  sympathy  with  Albert  g^^"! 
fo'  an  immediate  political  c^2  ^V    ^ 
House   of  Lord<j     w         ^"cceea   Jiim  m   the 

P«t  in  the  de.;isL  AltrtSf  •  ~"»''-»bie 
reflection  after  1886  •  ^  ^"^  "°*  *°  «*k 

But  his  nature  was  not  snit^  *     . 
«>Ie.  and  there  is  hITa    ^  ^  P'«y«  waiting 

of  Commons,  but  on  a  scruWnv^^Hi      '  "^^  *°  "»«  House 
by  two  votes.    In  issOG^i  Z    ""^^  '^  ^tclsittd  elected 
Division,  whieh  he  ^p^^^*;?  7*"™^^ 'o^ 
election  he  was  defeater^^'**'"^y««-    In  the  I8«e 
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active  career  and  for  a  home  to  which  he  could 
freely  invite  young  men  whose  imaginations 
responded  to  his  own.  He  was  frankly  ambitious 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  His  affection 
for  his  uncle,  however,  kept  him  at  Howick,  and. 
as  it  happens,  it  was  here  that  Ids  spirit  first  took 
that  ply  which  was  to  characterise  the  remainder 
of  his  political  career. 

He  had  married  in  1877  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Staynor  Holford.  who  did  London  considerable 
service  by  building  Dorchester  House.  She  was 
almost  a  child  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
their  first  meeting  in  Florence.  She  was  only 
eighteen  when  they  married. 

Three  living  men  and  one  dead  author  were 
shaping  Albert  Grey's  mind  at  this  period.    He 
had  met  and  been  greatly  impressed   by  the 
bnUiant    Arnold    Toynbee,     whose     handsome 
pre^nce  alone  would  have  commended  him  to 
AJbert  Grey,  and  whose  strength,  in  Lord  Milner's 
phrase    "lay  in  the  extraordinary  impression 
which  his  personality  made  upon  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact."    By  Toynbee,  Grey  was 
mtroduced  to  the  works  of  Mazzini.    Toynbee 
gave  him  a  living  interest  in  social  reform ;  Maz- 
zmi  fired  him  with  enthusiasm  for  a  better  world. 
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He  cune  to  the  poUtieal  philo«,phy  of  M.zxini 
with  the  fervour  created  by  Toynbee'.  extra- 
^T7  per«,„.Iity..    But  even  with  this  new 
b^rtimng  .n  hi,  «,ul.  G«y  „m«ned  e^entially 
•n  Engluhmn  and  e^entially  too  a  p.lriei«,. 
Th.».»  important  to  bear  in  mind.    He  was  never 
«t  any  moment  in  hi,  career  the  very  mildest  of 
«voIuf  onarie,.    Indeed,  although  hi,  admiration 
for  Toynbee  wa,  exceeding  great,  he  never  became 
the  very  least  of  the  disciple,  of  "the  Apostle 
A«oM."    He  took  hi,  own  way.    He  was  always 
outs.de  of  the  pit  f«,m  which  he  sought  to  Jp 
men  upward.    He  stooped  often  and  far,  but  he 
never  descended.    It  is  important  for  a  rightf J 
imderstanding  of  his  mind  to  apprehend  In  all 
te  imphcations  this  cent«d  fact  of  the  man's 
We     hat,  «UI  him  Whig  or  Liberal.  lUdical  or 
Chr„t»n  Socahst.  what  you  will,  he  was  at  the 
toot,  of  his  nature  a  «>yalist,  an  aristocrat,  and 
a  gay  lover  of  Ufe.    Pride  in  hi.  race  wa,  the 
very  breath  of  hi,  nostrils,  and  faith  in  the  mon- 

I    "«««  ■"*«*«*.  by  Lord  MUner  (Edward  Arnold)). 
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archy  the  very  centre  of  his  patriotism.    He  was 
clean  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Tories  of  his 
period,  and  at  the  end  of  his  days  spoke  to  me 
impatiently  of  their  successors  as  the  still  stupid 
party;    but  with  all  his  strong,  genuine,  and 
creative    enthusiasms    for    democracy,    he    was 
nevertheless  in  his  heart  of  hearts  no  party  man 
at  all,  but  rather  a  great-hearted  and  Tudor- 
minded  Englishman,  who  saw  in  our  domestic 
poverty  and  wretchedness  as  deep  a  national  and 
a  human  shame  as,  in  a  rational  development  of 
the  British  Empire,  he  saw  a  remedy  for  all  our 
home  ills  and  a  future  of  quite  boundless  magnifi- 
cence for  the  entire  family  of  man. 

This  faith  of  his  was  only  at  its  beginning  when 
he  entered  Parliament.  With  Mazzini  and  Toyn- 
bee  working  in  his  mind,  but  by  no  means  domin- 
ating his  life,  contact  with  two  other  men,  the 
one  as  different  from  the  other  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  suggested  a  number  of  new  ideas  to 
his  natural  intelligence.  One  of  these  men  was 
the  neighbouring  rector  of  Embleton,  Mandell 
Creighton ;  the  other  the  editor  of  a  halfpenny 
newspaper  at  Darlington,  W.  T.  Stead.  He  told 
me  that  he  would  often  walk  over  to  Embleton 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  take  supper  with  the 
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Creightons,  and  tM  he  wouM  fl^     *. 
'dea,  gathe«d  fr„„  the  «.manr^toHnT' 

me  that  Creight„„  would  walk  ^Za      f  ^" 
the  room  when  it  was  fmld  ^^    ^  """"^ 

fine  wit  «„!r  "P'"  P~P'«'  "><"  by  hi, 

'ith  thing,  as  m^Z^  -^  "*"  dis«.ti,fled 
the...  and*^,:^^h  ^™/"j'"*'"^-  "'«'  ■»»<»* 
ridiculous.  P'*""*  «n«  of  the 
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"  f*"^  """^  n>e  to  begin  with,"  said  Grev 

'^-V^  *""''•    "^  ^o-''  'hit  S^^ 
provmcmi  editor  of  an  obscure  paper  was  eor«. 

world,  and  recemng  long  letter,  from  statesn^n 
of  eve^r  nation.  This  struck  me  as  odd  Id 
m^restmg.  Uter  on,  I  diseove«d  t^t  thj 
m«.  was  a  sincere  patriot,  ^th  a  fervent  dest 
to  make  things  better,  and  a  keen  sense  tooTf 

with  hun,  talking  about  the  state  of  the  people 
m  England,  and  discussing  the  best  waj  fo 
"np~mg   their   condition.    He   was   perfect 
2«  -  those  days.    That  dreadfu,  ci^of  W^ 

rt«lf.    I  got  a  great  many  good  ideas  f«>m  him. 

S,^    "'^'  "^^^^  fellow,  and  qui^ 

^r -Rhr  "  ^'-^  ^'  "'  ^*«^-««' 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  by  far  the 

P^st  mfluenoe  in  his  life  at  this  time  w„ 

JSTs^d  ^,;*:'^~°-'-«<»'I''«dw,thhi^ 

b^  h«  Me.  and  in  the  las,  speaking  of  th^ 
who  had  striven  and  longed  to  help  humanity 

bythepoweroflove.he«ud,"lLan^2 
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and  the  Mazzinis  of  history."    He  had  no  praise 
too  high  for  the  Italian  patriot. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  this  point  that 
the  first  political  interests  of  Albert  Grey  were 
entirely  domestic.     It  was  not  until  his  associa- 
tion  with  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  late  'eighties  that 
his  nascent  Imperialism  leapt  up  into  a  pre- 
dominating primacy.    His  poHtical  evolution  is 
so  largely  a  part  of  his  last  message  to  his  feUow- 
citizens  that  I  feel  it  important  to  emphasise  this 
point.    We   shall   see   from   what   immediately 
foUows  that  Mazzini's  influence  was  entirely  m 
the  sphere  of  domestic  politics,  and  later  on  that 
rt  was  not  until  he  was  in  actual  touch  with  the 
Enipire  that  he  came  to  apply  Mazzini's  principles 
to  the  whole  cosmos  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  marking  those  passages 
m  books  which  made  a  particular  appeal  to  his 
sympathies,  and  in  the  fourth  volmne  of  Mazzini*. 
W  which  includes  his  favourite  essay  on 
The  Duties  of  Man,  there  are  many  of  these 
marginal  penciUings,  with  a  number  of  references 
on  the  last  fly-leaf  to  passages  which  had  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind. 

Eldef  &  ^1  '^'^''*'  °^  •'^^^  ^««H  18«7  (Smith, 
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For  example,  he  entitles  the  following  passage 
on  page  272.  whieh  is  twiee  seored  in  the  book. 
The  Rule  of  Life  "  : 

Love  Humanity.    Ask  yourselves,  as  to  everv  act 
»«  oe  oeneflcial  or  injurious  to  Humanity  ?    and  if 

S"r  rtV;"r "  '^^"'^  ^  ^^^^  "«^t 

arvantar?o  ir*      "*""""*   ^'^^^    ^"    immediate 
resuU  ^       *'''"°*'^  °''  '"™"y  ^°"'«*  ^  the 

The  following  passage  on  page  228  he  calls  on 
the  fly-leaf  "  The  Object  of  Life  "  : 

sole  law  here  on  earth  :  that  each  of  them  is  bound 

Se^tW^nttn'irf'L*^"*'^'^*'^^"^  that'th'^llS^ 
oi  existence  is  not  to  be  more  or  less  hapDv   but  to 

make  themselves  and  others  more  virtuo^^^'that  to 
Sttr"*'  "'^^  «"^  ^"-'^  wheJeVer  the? 

fs'^nt^oii^-^rbt^ri^^^^^^^^^ 

no^t  be  neglecteTwithout  sin:Th;  l^Z  ttf wSSJ 

Among  the  many  passages  marked  in  this 
volume  I  think  the  following  are  characteristic 
of  the  man  who  approved  them  as  he  read  : 

st^r*"**  ajnehorations  are  essential,  and  we  will 
-trive  to  obtam  them,  not  because  ihe  one  thTill 
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necessary  to  man  is,  that  he  should  be  well  housed 
and  nourished,  but  because  you  can  neither  acquire 
a  true  consciousness  of  your  own  dignity,  nor  achieve 
your  own  moral  development,  so  long  as  you  are 
engaged,  as  at  the  present  day,  in  a  continual  struggle 
with  poverty  and  want. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  partially  known  to 
the  wealthier  classes  ;  /moion,  but  not  felt. 

When  Christ  came,  and  changed  the  face  of  the 
world  ...  He  spoke  of  Duty,  He  spoke  of  Love,  of 
Sacrifice,  and  of  Faith  ;  and  He  said  that  they  should 
be  first  among  all  who  had  contributed  most  by  their 
labour  to  the  good  of  all. 

Humanity  is  the  Word,  living  in  God.  The  Spirit 
of  God  fecundates  it,  and  manifests  itself  through  it, 
in  greater  purity  and  activity  from  epoch  to  epoch, 
now  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  individual, 
now  through  that  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Humanity  is  the 
successive  incarnation  of  God. 

It  was  from  Mazzini,  he  told  me,  that  he 
received,  in  the  following  words,  his  clearest 
marching  orders  as  a  social  reformer : 

You  were  first  slaves,  then  serfs.  Now  you  are 
hirelings.  You  have  emancipated  yourselves  from 
slavery  and  from  serfdom.  Why  should  you  not 
emancipate  yourselves  from  the  yoke  of  hire,  and 
become  free  producers,  and  masters  of  the  totality 
of  production  which  you  create  ? 

To  Albert  Grey,  poring  over  his  Mazzini  as  a 
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rdigiou,   pore,   upon   his   Bible,   this  passage 

wJuch  had  aU  the  force  of  reason  and  aU  the 
«nct.o„  of  a  holy  scripture.  He  spoke  to  «c 
on  several   occasions   of  Mazani's   "ladder  of 

speaking  of  man's  ascent,  "from  slave  to  serf 

f~m  serf  to  hireling.  ,te„  UreMg  to  partnjy- 

The  last  word  .s  perhaps  significant. 
It «  quite  certain  that  the  influence  of  Mazzini 

was  s„p^„e  m  Grey's  mind  during  his  experience 
as  a  Parhamentarian,  but  it  is  equally  certain  in 
my  opm.on  that  the  full  meaning  of  this  influence 
had  not  at  this  time  nem    ,t^  i.  ■ 

Wh.„  1..  u  V  ,  ^  ^  "^  consciousness. 
When  he  abandoned  poUtics,  having  parted  com- 

SbTk'L^'^'"  over  tl^^t  hZ 
Rule  B.11,  he  became  interested  in  various  move- 
ments  makmg  for  social  betterment,  and  in  his 
acquaintance    «ith    those    who    directed    these 
movements  the  principles  of  Mazzim  graduaUy 
took  finner  shape  in  his  mind.    Afterwards,  when 
frjendshp  With  Rhodes  and  personal  kno;^ 
of  the  Emp™  had  given  a  new  direction  to  lu^ 
enthusiasms,  these  Mazzini  principles  became  to 
mm  the  very  postuUtes  of  statesmanship 
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We  must  picture  him  at  this  time  journeying 
constantly  between  London  and  Howick,  in  the 
one  place  a  most  popular  drawing-room  figure, 
charming  a  whole  host  of  friends,  and  in  the 
other,  the  young  father  of  a  family,  going  with 
his  wife  and  children  about  that  beautiful  country- 
side and  through  the  woods  to  the  seashore, 
there  to  collect  shells  and  watch  the  waves  break- 
ing on  the  rocks.  In  both  places  he  was  a  serious 
politician,  studsdng  documents,  mastering  statis- 
tics, and  seeking  the  society  of  such  experts  as 
he  could  find.  But  also  in  both  places  he  was 
the  gay  and  happy-hearted  lover  of  life.  His 
children  adored  him  ;  there  was  a  circle  in  London 
which  regarded  him  as  the  future  Prime  Minister. 

He  is  described  to  me  by  an  authority  as  a 
nice  horseman,  a  good  shot  without  being  a  pro- 
fessor, and  a  master  fisherman.  "  What  Albert 
could  do  with  timber  and  gut,"  says  this  authority, 
"  was  almost  magical.  He'd  kill  three  salmon  to 
my  one.  He  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  instinct, 
an  infallible  instinct,  and  you  never  saw  a  man 
kill  his  salmon  with  less  fuss.  He  was  a  beautiful 
fisherman."  He  rode  to  hounds  with  keenness, 
and  played  cricket  whenever  he  got  a  chance. 
He  was  something  of  a  natiualist,  too,  and  found 
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m  loved  It  for  the  great  North  Sea  beating  «t 
■ts  bounds,  for  its  deep  woods  ft,n  „,         * 
imaBininm  fn,  .»    u         7         ^  °'  romantic 
™Wn>ng».  for  its  bum  chanting  to  the  sea  fo, 

of  the  North.  *•"  """'"t  "Pint 

hei^'^Het- t^K"""'  ""*  "'^"  «'P"««J  hi. 
^  6om  Mr.  Gladstone,  might  have  had  the  most 
W«|nt  of  political  careers,  and  might  h.^  ^H 

^n     ^  "'  •"'  «^*  •'  the  »ntre  oMhe 
^T~^  '~P"'"  »  «8«re  as  London  had  eter 

M-.  G^rcommi^f!  ^^  "^  °^  "^  " 
-ousJsome^m^rdi^ctX-l^t;: 

r.^sS:s:t:-trrdf' 

wtach  made  hm,  clamorous  for  a  fuller  «,d  ft«er 
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existence.  He  was  dead  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure  of  Home  Rule,  but  scarcely  less  opposed 
to  the  total  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  this  feeling,  far  more  than  objection  to  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  as  then  expounded,  which 
made  him  seek  outside  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
a  national  party  to  support  him  in  a  new  crusade. 
And  this  new  crusade  of  his  with  which  I  shall 
now  deal  in  detail  remained  from  that  day  (1886) 
to  his  death  in  1917,  the  master  political  passion 
of  his  life.  He  was  not  a  failure  as  a  politician ; 
J'is  politics  were  in  advance  of  the  party  system. 
He  did  not  abandon  politics,  but  set  himself  to 
give  that  word  a  nobler  definition  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrjrmen.  And  as  his  Ufe  developed 
he  came  to  see  in  the  British  Empire  the  inspira- 
tion which  would  one  day  assuredly  give  to  his 
countrymen  this  nobler  political  system. 

It  is  signific&iit  of  his  temperament  that  seeing 
this  fact  so  clearly  and  obsessing  himself  with 
this  idea  so  completely,  he  never  became  anything 
of  a  fanatic,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life 
a  lover  of  the  world.  I  asked  Lady  Wantage  if 
he  had  ever  bored  people  with  his  political  ideas. 
"Bore,"  she  replied,  "is  the  last  word  in  the 
language  you  could  properly  apply  to  him."    He 
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r^  Tf  "'  ""^  "*"*"'*'•  the  enthusiast 
for^a  „f„™  whom  nobody  calk  a  «ank. 

youS^"L  ■"*  0"t  to  be  a  hero,  whatever 

you  do,   were  among  his  last  words  to  me.    "  IVe 
feved  ereor  hour  of  my  life.    iVe  enjoyed  eve^ 
mmute.    And  as  for  my  work,  it  ha^  oVy  ^^ 
the  sowing  of  seed  as  I  went  «!„„-  i„^ 
thing.    I  never  thouJt?     u      *        "*  '""y 
tosetuB.n        ^    *      *"  "^«*  "*«  "O'W  o' 
Id  e  wh    '.!,      "  °^»°y*'^»8-    I  only  wanted 
ri     '"".'^'•'''^  »  the  principles  of  Mazzim 

one  day  they  are  bound  to  conquer.    They  « 

<uiscu  x^ana.     im  not  allowed  to  ent*.^ 

W«  the  people  of  this  country  wiU  enter  it.  and 

"»»  1  wasn  t  so  wrong  after  all.  But  there'. 
rtaU  work  to  do  for  those  who  didn't  lauglT^' 
wori^  and  with  much  opposition  in  theV  wT^ 

My  dreams  have  come  true." 
He  was  a  man  who  presents  to  the  world  in  a 

form,  that  mteresting  type  of  humanity  which 
h~  been  produced  to  a  superlative  perf^^J 
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in  this  country  by  the  interaction  of  two  very 
powerful  and  almost  antagonistic  forces,  a  proud 
aristocratic  tradition  and  the  religion  of  Christi- 
anity.   He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in 
all  his  moods,  the  patrician  who  entertains  no 
doubt  as  to  his  place  in  the  social  hierarchy,  and 
also  the  deliberate  knight  of  the  chivahry  of 
Christ.    He  mingled  in  one  stream  of  pleasantness 
and  benevolence  his  human  delight  in  existence 
and  his  reverence  for  the  character  of  Jesus. 
His  loyalty  to  the  king  was  one  with  his  loyalty 
to  God.     His  morality  was  a  part  of  his  patriot- 
ism and  his  patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  religion. 
He  was  the  authentic  Englishman  of  the  open 
air,  fond  of  his  country's  sports,  devoted  to  the 
cheerful  domestic  life  of  England,  and  always 
ready  to  fling  himself  with  the  full  exorbitance 
of  his  nature  into  the  amusements  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;    but  he  was  also  mindful  of  his 
duties,    very    conscious    of   the    obligations    of 
privilege,  and  humbly  desirous  of  serving,  in  his 
own  English  way,  both  God  and  man. 

At  the  English  heart  of  him,  I  think,  was  a 
tender  and  almost  a  sentimental  sympathy  which 
enlarged  itself  with  experience  into  a  profound 
love  of  humanity.    He  delighted  to  use  all  his 
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powers  to  make  people  happy.    He  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  visit  the  lonely,  to  cheer  the  sorrow- 
ful,  and  to  encourage  the  overborne.    These  things 
came  from  him  not  as  the  toilsome  discharge  of 
duty  but  as  an  irrepressible  expression  of  his  own 
joy  of  life.    Nothing  which  brought  pleasure  to 
other  people  ever  seemed  trivial  or  insignificant 
to  his  warm-hearted  nature.    His  vivacity,  we 
may  say,  was  ever  at  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  whose  friend- 
ship with  him  began  in  Canada,  gives  me  illus- 
trations  of  this  quality  in  his  nature.  On  one 
occasion,  after  walking  with  him  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  they  came  to  a  solitary  cottage  sur- 
rounded  by  a  charming  old-fashioned  garden. 
Lord  Grey  insisted  upon  entering  this  garden.  He 
opened  the  gate  and  they  passed  in  together : 

Behind  some  shrubs  we  found  an  elderiy  lady,  just 
as  sweet  and  old-fashioned  as  her  garden.  His 
mendly  and  courteous  greeting  on  such  occasions 
was  most  winning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  apprehen- 
sion and  shyness  of  manner  which  first  encountered 
us  had  vanished.  The  old  lady  was  soon  chatting 
away  to  him,  telling  the  story  of  her  garden,  whilst 
pickmg  him  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Before  we  left  he 
made  himself  known  to  her,  and  begged  to  be  aUowed 
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to  iend  others  to  vWt  both  her  and  her  garden,  in 
order  that  they  might  share  the  pleasure  she  had  Just 
Jven  him.  He  made  her  fe«l  very  proud  of  her 
possession,  and  happy  in  being  told  what  it  would 
mean  to  other  people's  enjoyment. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  when  he  was 
much  troubled  by  the  heavy  infant  mortaUty 
m  that  country,  he  set  out  with  this  friend  to 
visit  a  farmer  "  who  was  making  a  great  effort 
to  get  his  cattle  and  bams  into  such  condition  as 
would  ensure  the  milk  leaving  his  farm  perfectly 
free  ftom  impurities."  This  visit  entailed  a  long 
drive  over  bad  roads  in  vUe  weather : 

lii^^^f^.n'^K*^  °T  «^«'y*»»^.  «ked  questions. 
Ustened  to  all  the  explanations,  and  then  talked  t<! 

Wm  m.  '!""*L'  *°  •  ^y  t»>*t  must  have  made 
him  feel  he  had  embarked  on  a  real  life-saving  mission  • 
I  felt  sure  that  he  would  never  relax  his  eflbrU. 

He  was  always,  says  this  correspondent,  flashiig 
mto  people's  lives  and  enriching  them,  even  if  it 
were  only  by  making  them  see  something  of  beauty 
m  their  surroundings  which  from  custom  or 
familiarity  had  long  since  ceased  to  engage  their 
thoughts : 

^^^""^  occasion,   riding   up   the   Gatineau    we 

^T^  '"'  ^""'"  **°"~  with'^nothing  pSarty 
attractive  about  it  except  that  it  looked  de^T^ 
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la^Jt^r'^Af'*''^  ^'^  ""y  «»'  ^^  <^'  cottages. 
LordGrey  di«nounted,  ukI  Mked  the  tired-loo^ 
woman  who  opened  the  door  to  hii  knock  if  .^ 

wked  to  thM  part  of  Canada.    The  womaBTtooked 
troubkd  for  a  moment,  but  assented  morph^  !^^ 
than  bv  wnni     eK-  ai         "■"'"wa,  more  by  motion 
i^uZ^r^^.  disappeared,  and  in  a  short  time 
proauced  a  brown  teapot,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  iuir 

or  bet  cottage.  Lord  Grey  making  her  feel  all  the 

i?;Xr'a^''"»rr  *"  »*"  *»^^  *«  •'^  p~^<«  '^ 

♦K.r^  ^  "*  *°**"'y  transformed  countenance 
tt^tjihe  «id  good-bye  to  us.  and  whenlTd^S^ 

•^u^l^^n^T! .?"'''  and  see  her  some  day.  JS 
f^Zl'^J^:^^  ^^  ^  ^  that  had^'been' 

This  same  correspondent  had  similar  experi- 
ences with  U,rd  Grey  in  England,  and  reUting 
them  makes  use  of  a  phrase  which  seems  to  me 
an  Ulmninating  tribute  to  his  character.  I  will 
put  this  phrase  into  itaUcs  : 

^^^Tnetrorit";  k^  '^-^T^^S^ 
sevent^n  T*  tf  a  *"  ^""^P*  **  «*'^  °'  »*^rteen  or 
rr^^We  to  H^^  ""  ""'  P^P'*'  ^*>"'*'  *»«ve  found 
lakTl^  r  *  ^'^  conversation  with.  It  did  not 
-TV^^  G"y  Jong  to  discover  that  the  onlv  h«* 
■he  had  for  Sundays  was  the  miZ  k  ^  ^* 
said  h»  -,>«M        J  !  Bible,  whereupon  he 

•aid  he  would  send  her  something  she  was  tTread 
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''tignma  Progreaa  was  ordered  to  be  ii^nf  *»  ♦».- 
uncouth-looldng  farm  girl.  ■*"*  *°  "** 

And  then  follows  this  incident  : 

Last  June,  when  his  store  of  strength  was  very  slim 
•nd  his  only  means  of  getting  aboTat™om7k  wli 

was  out  with  hun.  he  mischievously  misled  me  and 
took  advantage  of  my  ignorance  of^he  t^TiL  to 
L  th- "^'  ~"nd  than  we  ought  to  have  done^He 
did  th«  m  order  that  he  might  reach  the  co-operatiVe 

auowed  to  carry  home  a  parcel  that  was  much  too 
heavy  for  her  strength.  He  had  met  heron  Z 
road  several  days  before,  and  the  tenderness  of  !u! 
heart  coidd  not  be  satisfied  mitil.  tired  as^e  wm 
Z\^  Tn  'if*^  ^'  endangering  the  littirst^h 
he  had  left,  he  had  made  the  inquiries  and  tiSd 
to^prevent  a  recurrence  of  risk  to  i  child's  slendtr 

He  was  walking  with  one  of  his  daughters  a 
few  years  ago  through  a  part  of  Northumberland 
outside  his  own  borders  when  the  sight  of  an  old 
woman  carrying  a  bucket  of  water  arrested  his 
attention.    He  asked  for  how  long  she  had  been 
fetching  water  from  the  well,  and  how  many  times 
a  day  this  duty  had  to  be  performed.    With  these 
facts  gathered  he  paced  the  distence  from  the  well 
to  the   woman's  cottage,  and  proved  that  in 
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fetehing  water  she  Imd  already  walked  as  great 

Pekm        And  for  about  six  or  seven  shaUngs," 
he  exclauned,  ".he  might  have  had  the  water 
Uud  on  m  he,  scullery."    He  imisted  on  putting 
m  a  water-supply  fo,  this  old  dame,  and  although 
|u.  daughters  would  try  to  ehasten  hi,  eloquence 
m  speaking  of  this  famous  and  fruitless  wdk 
from  London  to  Pekin,  by  the  p^phecy  that  the 
old  boay  would  now  surely  die  for  want  of  exe«nse. 
I^rd  Grey,  smihng  at  that  jest,  loved  the  inciden 
for  a  parfeular  reason.    "  It  shows,"  he  would 
««y.     how  a  httle  thought,  and  a  Uttle  eommon 
•^.cs^nu^  things  better."    He  was  con- 
vmced  that  only  sympathy  and  intelligenee  a« 
^^  to  temove  aU  the  eeonomie  el  whi^ 
afflict  mankmd.    Of  rich  people  who  spend  their 
money  m  the  v«„  pursdt  of  pleasure  in  the  great 
^wded  centres  of  fiishion  instead  of  setlLg 

of  the  world,  happier  «,d  better,  he  would 
.xd„m:  "ir  they  only  knew  what  they  m":t" 

pUed  a  hundred  times,  are  worth  many  pages  of 
P-ychological  analysis.  They  help  us'te  ^te^ 
mlo  the  heart  of  this  veryunaffected  andehivalroui 
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man  who  asks  us  as  a  last  act  of  courtesy  to 
listen  to  his  voice.    We  may  be  certain  that  so 
gallant  and  gentle  a  spirit  does  not  make  this 
request  for  his  own  glory,  but  because  he  feels 
himself  deeply  persuaded  he  has  help  for  the 
world.    From  a  heart  so  kind,  so  loving,  and  so 
nappy,  where  no  baseness  ever  found  a  lodging, 
can  proceed  no  mean  or  selfish  thought.    His  gay 
good-night  to  the  world  is  addressed  as  an  en- 
couragement  to  those  who  are  fighting  for  right 
reason  and  the  wiU  of  God.  and  as  a  light  to  those 
who  still  sit  in  darkness.    To  the  very  last  breath 
in  his  body  he  was  thinking  how  he  could  help 
mankind. 

"He  was.  as  he  looked."  says  Mr.  H.  W. 

Massingham.  "a  Paladin  of  Empire  » ;  and  adds 

he  was  England  of  the  English."    I  think  that 

no  EngUshman  in  the  least  degree  worthy  of  that 

great  title  wiU  refuse  him  the  last  courtesy  of 


listening  to  his  voice  from  the 


grave. 
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y<f*t»unirifgeHamen  bring  with  turn 
into  the  People^t  H<m$e  a  fretknet,  md 

mlghtiiif.  i  would  fain  merit  yow 
"tern,  keedket  of  tho$e  pttrey  felUmt 
from  huUt$  and  warehou$et,  with  one 
ear  hppeted  by  the  pen  behind  U.— 
W.  S.  Lanoob  (Cromwell). 


TjlROM  his  first  experience  of  politics,  Lord  Grey 
-L  discerned  a  danger  to  the  State  in  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  sense  of 
fair-play  had  some  influence  in  his  mind  concem- 
mg  this  matter ;  but  it  was  his  faith  in  the  value 
of  fuU  and  free  discussion  which  most  strongly 
led  him  to  protest  against  our  electoral  system 
proposing  a  better.  * 

This  young  Liberal  from  Northumberland    a 
member  of  the  victorious  party,  with  the  Tory 
opposition  strong  enough  to  give  serious  troubl*. 
yet  conceived  it  his  duty  to  proclaim  the  righteous- 
ness of  a  change  which  would  have  brought  the 
two  parties  to  a  nearer  balance.    It  was  his  faith 
that  the  national  welfare,  which  was  something  of 
mfinitely  greater  value  to  him  than  the  success 
of  his  party,  wai  best  served  by  a  total  repiesenU- 
tion  of  the  national  mind.    The  more  shatteringly 
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either  of  the  two  great  parties  triumphed  at  the 
polls  the  less  certain  was  it  in  his  opinion  that 
progress  would  be  strong  and  salutary.  And  in 
the  emphatic  triumph  of  one  party  over  another 
he  saw  an  extension  of  the  party  spirit  which 
might  become  a  considerable  evil  in  the  State. 

Even  in  those  early  days  of  his  poUtical  ex- 
penences.  when  ahnost  every  Liberal's  head  was 
furiously   hot   with   the    struggle    between   the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  Albert  Grey  embraced 
the  idea  of  a  British  House  of  Commons  which 
should  faithfully  represent  the  mind  of  the  nation 
and  which  should  have  for  its  enactments  the 
authority  of  the  whole  people  rather  than  the 
chance  victory  of  a  particular  party.    Later  in 
his  life,  with  deeper  experience  and  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Empire,  he  saw  in  this  first 
of   his    political    enthusiasms    a    cause    ahnost 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
Conunonwealth. 

He  asks  his  feUow-countrymen  for  one  last 
fair  hearing  on  this  subject,  at  the  same  time 
bidding  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
electoral  reform  to  be  of  a  good  courage  because 
from  his  death-bed  he  could  discern  the  signs  of 
victory. 
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He  «ud  to  me :  "  Anything  which  exaggerate. 
mechw.c.1  antagonisms  of  the  party  system  must 
be  bad .  „d  «,ything  which  tends  to  place  the 
natiomJ  mterest  above  party  opportunian  must 
be  (rood.    What  we  have  to  do  is  to  i„cn»se 
peoples  mterest  in  the  Empire,  and  to  give  as 
much  effect  as  we  possibly  can  to  this  intelligent 
interest    It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  Con- 
«rvative  party  or  the  Liberal  party  is  in  office 
«o  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  represents  the 
whole  mind  of  the  nation  and  is  master  of  the 
Government.    Nothing  can  be  «,  important  to 
the  Emp„e  a.  a  reaUy  strong  and  resolute  House 
of  Commons.    A  strong  Government,  master  of 
«n    obedient    and    unrepresentative   House    of 
Commons,  is  as  great  a  danger  as  ^  threaten 
national  mterests.    I  believe  that  we  are  goin. 
to  grow  out  of  our  puty  system  as  it  is  now 
understood     I  beheve  that  we  are  going  to  lose 
the  «m«  of  faction  in  the  realisation  of  a  nobler 
impenabsm,  which  will  unite  us  all,  however 
much  we  may  be  divided  in  particulars.    IbeUeve 
that  the  great  principle  of  as«Kdation  is  going 
to  have  a  mastering  effect  on  our  poUtic,  during 
the   present   oentury.    Men   will   pereeive   the 
wisdom  of  cooperation,  and  wiU  work  in  a  much 
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more  consdoui  unity  for  the  total  welfare  of  the 
SUte.    They  are  ahready.  in  this  war.  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  nobler  and  juster  State.    But 
there  wiU  always,  and  quite  rightly,  be  divisions 
of  opinion,  and  to  make  the  SUte  master  of  its 
Government  these  divisions  of  opinion  must  be 
fuUy  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Men 
of  aU  parties  ought  to  reaUse  not  only  the  injustice 
but  the  extreme  danger  of  a  purely  party  govern- 
ment in  absolute  control  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Our    present    electoral    system    is    continuaUy 
threatening  us  with  this  danger,  and  it  ought  to 
be  reformed.    The  sooner  the  better ;    and  for 
safety  it  cannot  be  too  soon." 

He  invites  us  to  accept  the  axiom  that  a  strong 
and  resolute  House  of  Commons  is  an  absolute 
neceftity  to  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfiire  of 
the   king's   dominions.     He   then   asks   us   to 
consider  whether  a  strong  and  resolute  House  of 
^mmons  can  possibly  be  secured,  can  possibly 
be  mad<^  a  certainty  of  our  system,  under  the 
present    electoral    conditions.    Suppose    it    to 
happen  that  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
Labour  members  are  returned  for  an  overwhehning 
number  of  constituencies,  so  that  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  are  reduced  to  a  quite  negligible 
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rs '  fr """  °"*  """""y  """k  that  .uch 

P«rty  the  Labour  member  wm  returned  bv  . 
^n^yofon,,  ten  or  twenty  vote„"S„S.' 

Commons  so  eomposed  «,d  able  to  exe«»^  „ 
•bsoluteiy  despotic  power,  would  be  !^yZ 
-^ous.,   unrepresenuti.   of'^tT^lLr 

Under  present  conditions  such  a  House  of 
^on.^  possible.  It  is  possible  ^^o^ 
P^t  syrtem  for  the  Liberal,  the  C6nMn,.tive 

^t  ^f  r  T'  '«"*<»-«»  unchanen;^ 
2«>t  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  e^ 
P^  m.der  our  present  system  for  a  mLoZ 
of  the  voter,  to  attain  a  total  mastery  Z^ 

oT':rrr"'^'-«-'-'S:x.t 

^n.!^:^  ""  °'  '''  •-*  •  '^m  stani' 
As  early  as   1882,   speakinir  as   th.   ii„    . 
member  for  South  NorttmbeSan"  Ta  uS 
">««»»«    in    Newcastle.    Albert    G,«        ^ 
himself  to  th,  „—  r  u     .  "'  opposed 

mTXk    i  ^'*'»'  J^chise  Bill  of 

Mr.  Schnadhorst.     Tl^  speech   «,   «tair.bly 
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expresses  his  views,  and  with  so  character- 
istic a  courage,  that  I  will  quote  such  passages 
•■  bear  directly  on  the  question  of  electoral 
reform. 

He  began  as  follows  : 

L«rt  year  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  what 
were  the  proper  functions  of  Government.    I  showed 
or  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  only  legitinute  end 
f*.??!*™"*"*  "^  ^  promote  the  development  of 
individuaUty  and  personal  energy,  that  these  were 
the  qualities  which  chiefly  distinguished  free  men 
ftom  slaves,  and  that  on  their  ftdl  possession  by  its 
dtizens   depended    the   prosperity   of   a   SUte.    I 
nirther  showed  that  in  order  to  enable  Government 
to  attain  its  end,  the  first  duty  of  the  State  was  at 
•Utimes  to  maintain  security,  to  protect  ita  subjecta 
fcom  invasion  and  from  aggression  upon  their  equal 
rights,  to  secure  to  each  man  equal  opportunities  of 
developing  himself  by  his  own  eneigy,  to  adjudicate 
when  called  upon,  and  to  enforce  restitution  for 
proved  Lijuries.    I  also  showed  that  if  any  particuUtf 
measure  of  State  hiterferenoe  tended  to  increase  the 
■um  of  personal  energy  and  self-reliance  existing  in 
the  nation  it  was  deserving  of  your  support,  but  if. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  taught  men  to  look  in  their  hour 
of  difficulty  not  to  themselves  but  to  the  State,  and 
thus  tended  to  diminish  the  national  stock  of  indi- 
^duality,   personal  energy,  and  self-reliance,  that 
then  the  very  foundaUons  of  our  national  greatness 
received  a  shock,  and  the  continuance  of  our  pros- 
perity, so  far  flram  being  assured,  became  at  once  a 
questicm  of  anxious  doubt. 
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He   then   rt.ted   the   n«m    detider.tuiii   of 
democracy ; 

compound  f-^nX^J^  Common.  AouW  be  of  . 
to  todVCte^l^T^,  I  do  not  think  ft  povible 

Lord  B««»nrtewl^T.^orS^*^  '^• 

poUticiU  pow" iiuTte^LZ^.  f*^  monopoly  o» 

to  •UeU  mvMU  hSrf  ,k       ^^  w««My  to  nie 
CM  myttn  behind  the  namM  of  thoee  who  an 
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He    reminded    hU    beuen    that:     "Ubend 

•ubUe  u  the  connecUon  between  de.p<rtum  ud 
democ«cy.  «d  that  when  they  become  united 
they  form  obstacle,  the  mort  hateAil  to  progWM. 
«fl»ence.  the  mort  fatal  to  Libe»U™.  the  mort 
ch^mg  to  everything  which  make,  life  vj^ble 

tofreemen."    He  then  rtated  hi.  idea  of  .  tru. 
democracy : 

equaj  electoral  districts  or  kindred  plans  I  taCm> 
st«>d  on  the  principles  of  a  pure  d^^cn^  pZ 
^Wt  of  a  p«„  democracy^equiiTlSirS^-eqS 
"Me  in  the  represenUtion  shaU  be  iriven  tn^^ 

•«'ta«onofthe«n,q«.«„«,.    SSliTf^Z^ 
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2«J»t  vjtem  L  that  It  Jeave.  Iiuge  «Hl  ImportMt 

In  cor  ^lusio  .  he  quo.cd  u  speech  by  John  MiU 
m  the  '^xtics,  .uipurting  the  eleetorml  piopoMl 
of  Mr.  Hare  r  *^^ 

h«le*ilJs^tii*r:;s^^^  ■''  i^^**^  »«*«•  ^^ 

«|ve«iopted  it  with  new  and  rooie  Muwulne  honM 
rejecting  the  proepecU  of  human  mj^^^^ 
U|e^to™  ol^Utlca,  Ujnuutlon.  ::^  JSuSrSJ 
7™*  clvUlied  world  i*  manifcitly  and  in«di«iia! 

t«dh^^  hoo.  uj.  chief  p.n  o.  wSr«:^'^'S^ 

or  render  doabtftalito«ilttai«tebenHlU.    Inife^^rf!^ 

•ny  one  who  Uirowe  it  over  mT^  iL^^lf"'. 
-btiety  or  crou*..  Undin,%oV,SS*"';::;;:r 
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On  Mother  occarion  >  Lorf  Grey  «.pported  hi. 
««™>ent.  agai,^  the  accident,  of  maj^ri^ 
r^^e'«>m<m  byn^ot^  number  7^ 
teDmg  UIu.tration,.  He  a.ked  what  the  pre«^ 
•ynem  mean.,  and  answered : 

But  as  things  stand  at  present  even  a  majority 
m  a  town  may  find  itself  represented  by  the 

~*^:  ,^"r"  *  *"""  ^'  "•««  Voters 
dmded  mto  three  constituencies;  and  suppose 
the  votmg  goes  as  follows : 


Wwt  oonstitueney  . 
»Mond  ooottituency 
Thifd  ooQrtituency  . 


NanlMr 

oruiMna 

VotM. 


«.000  2.900 
S.000  2.900 
0>OOO  j       flOO 


*  In  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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*kS*  ?  ^  "y*  one-thW  of  the  voten  obUin  two- 
third,  of  the  repreienUtion.  and  that  party  which 
to  the  coMtituency  ha>  a  majority  of  two  to  one  i« 
toUie  Legiriature  to  the  hopeleM  minority  of  one  to 

Inrtead  of  every  vote  having  an  equal  value,  every 
^rvative  vote  by  thi.  pUui  of  Smm,mity  rep,2^ 
■entation  counU  for  as  much  as  four  Liberal  vot^ 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 

^t^^T^"^'  ^^  ■  '^^'i^y  rule  iTiSt  up. 
And  while  the  above  tostance  shows  that  under  this 

J^»K;J**T*r^*y  representotion  it  is  possible  that 
one-third  of  the  electors  may  obtato  tWthirds  of 
the  representotion.  it  is  equaUy  possible  that  they 
■haU  receive  no  representotion  at  aU.  This  depenib 
on  the  shape  of  the  boundary  Itoes.  Let  us  reammw 
^  ^JS^!?*!^'  "*•  constituencies  so  that  ^votoS 
Me   divided    between    the   three   consUtuendes   as 


Kombw 

otlXbtnX 

VolM. 

KnnlNr 
ofCooMr- 

▼otoi. 

Writ  constituency     . 
Second  constituency  . 
Third  constitueney    . 

8.000 
8,000 
4,000 

8.000 
8.000 
1.000 

Tot<U  .       .       . 

10.000 

8.000 

PoUtlfli 


Libe.<al 


an?^i!Ir  ^""*'7«^«»  •«  practically  disfhuichlsed 

ft^H^i^^K        *  «P««ntation  are.  owtag  to  the 
1^  that  they  are  too dilfuaed  to  be  able  tooSwunMui 
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tion.  ^°^  ^^"^  '*i'  «l»re  of  KpreMnto- 

fve  .  «p,«enu?f™  L  ^  *?"  »«»  vot.« 
•taply  beoaiw  they  uU^„  ,  Z"*^  '»'*  »"». 
line  imUM  of  o^r  °  "'"'"  <"  *  "^-ndwy 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the  Genei«l  vu^-        . 
IMS  .  minority  o/  UncJ^'^lf"*""  "^ 

Mo»  teUing  rtiU :   the  Ge„c«.  Election  of  ,874 
iZoS^        «>.   «»tbough   the  Libewi,  p„Ued 

He  Cited  the  CMC  Of  Cyprus: 

created  in  which  thew  we«  .w^****^  **""*'"  ''«• 
elected  by  the  people  But  ♦hi  *  '^^^^en  to  be 
revealed  the  ftictthat  n„«  *  '^"~'  **k«n  ^n  1881 
Mahommed«.^d^;^;-2":j;«'  "'  ''*  P~P»«  ^•'^ 
Now,  wiMt^  to  ^iTfrtr^"  non-Mahommedan. 
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th^  i^!t!^  ^  returning  one  member  ?    No  : 
««2^*^^^«*«ieh  a  ooi«e  would  be  grossly  unfair 

Tu^^fr^'  :^TT ''-'  "'"^  °"^- 

s«  ^  .  ^"°^*  wo«d  be  of  course  out-voted 

J^"To**icursL*z'^r'"'  "'^' ''  •*  ^'  ^*•''• 

n«mu  «#  r  .     feoeral    representation   of   the 

SetStL^iK  -«««itation  of  the  peopie  of 

Lofd  Gwy  did  not  content  himself  with  an 
exposure   of  the   injuttice   «id   dan^r  of  the 
P'esent  system.    AU  his  destructive   criticisms 
wew  made  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  system  which 
he  felt  to  be  as  logically  and  lucidly  sound  as  the 
prevailing  system  is  manifestly,  even  ludicrously 
««»ound.    And   hi.   exposition   of  this   system 
mth  which  be  desired  to  supplant  the  other  has 
the  merit  of  being  inteUigible  to  the  slowest 
understanding-a  merit  not  always  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  exposition  of  his  biother  apostles 
of  Proportional  Representation : 

thl\^?  ^  IJy  endeavour  to  show  that  whatever  be 
the  end  and  object  of  Reform,  whether  it  be  "  the  true 
represenution   of   opinion,"    a«   Sir   Charles   Dilkt 
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■■•Mtt ;    or  thaf  ♦*  *k>  " 

Cluunberlain  ^rt^.^Tt^^  "^  ^^"  as  Mr 

capable  cit^X^^^J^^  largest  numbTr  of 
whether  it  be  tlu^t  we  iSlll^*,  ***""*«'  ^^  l    or 
*■  Mr.  H.  FoX   Si^     u^  *  ^^^  Le^hituw 
•°d  every  p^  itS;,*^"*"^!'  '*^'  Wolv^Aamp^' 
•-•ert;  whe'Ser  U  be^'^S^r  ^"'^^  '°  »^ot' 
«>e-e  four  object.,  or^e  1^^*"*  °'  *"yoSe  of 
«>«bined,   the  bei  L^J^^^^  «'  aU  four 
T'^  **»*  end  ClT  •*'«^"*»  mean,  of 
•'e«tonU  .yrtem  of  thTt  d^„h  V?"**"**"  *<>  our 
'epre.entation  of  electoi'^^f 'P**  ^^^  »«"«  at  the 
•t^repre.utlttr^f'^;:::^ -*  in  that  which  ai^lT 

bepe'^i^rs;-  :^t'T'''  ^  "^  -  - 

opinion  and  .t  OieTi.  J  .u*™*  '*P»«ent«tion  of 
W«.  both  am.  pl^'tt^  r^*y-  We  may 
U»  majority  of  iteSlT^'" '* ,"  •^"•"t  «»» 
"»  «P«*nution  if  tt^rtLf '  V"  '•'«"  1>»n  of 

o' the  Um,  iBdl^J;,^;^"!^ •  »'  the  m«ung 
««<«    copununltjr   oTi^SS^^^ '*P"«"««S 

"My  to  ieome  th.  t-V^****  "J**"  i«  mow 
•^  ';n'ti:?LMSty^~"*^'»  «"  opinSf 

o'  the  whote  elector    •'**""™  "precaution 

^r««.utio„.  „  ^;^.  SLtTSS^'r"' '™« 

«  "We  to  elect  Bve  i»Dn~~J.      '**  *»'*'•  "h^l 

--"'«.....  to  elect  ,«::r^---«.<^™i«. 
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that  the  Government  ghall  be  carried  on  by  the  whole 
number  of  electors  equally  represented.  iS^  not  bv  a 
majonty  of  electors  exclusively  represe^it^     t  SL! 

♦hi^      /l*''*"**"'^  "'  ^«  «'«^".  but  that  twi 
thirds  of  the  electors  shall  have  tw;.thirdrof^ 
representation,    and   one-thini   of   the  S^r«   Iwl 
remaming  one-third.    The  principle  of  J^io^ 
repjesentation  is  tlmt  the  vote  of  evenr^^^^ 
.hall  count  for  as  much  as  that  of  any  ^e^t^ 
It  msists  that  two  Liberal  votes  shaU  «^1^   '* 
much  as  two  Conservative  votes,  and  «^JL!J 
the  ««ndal  of  two  Comiervativ;  votTSl^Zi 
three  Ljberal  votes.     l^Tiile  on  the  o^  K^^?^ 
ensure  beyond  the  po«,ibility  of  a  dou^Tahlll^!. 
tr^T^^  the  rep^^nta^n  to  tirl;o^tf 

^S  of^^^i^roi":  i^^r""  "^  ^^'^ 

•>,«~>^'      "Pinion  a  repreaenution  m  iiut  and  fair 
proportion  to   its  rtrength.    It  is  founded  «  Z 

or  au  and  the  rule  of  the  naajority.  -M«-uiy 

Nothing.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed,  could  better 
this  exposition.    It  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  any 
man   could   wish,    and   with   its   clearness   and 
simphcity  there  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  which  assures 
the  reader  he  is  listening,  not  to  a  pohtical  quack 
or  to  a  p«ty  politician,  but  to  an  honest  man 
fJeeply  concerned  for  the  general  welfare  of  his 
country.    Lord  Grey  refused  to  admit  that  "  the 
metJ-     '  of  proportional  representation  are  so 
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complex  M  itg  opponent!  finH  .♦ 
declare."    All  tij^Tn^         ^  **  convenient  to 
Au  mat  the  voter  haa  f ,*  j      v 

"  t°  write  the  flguw,  1   TL^^  «fc*  »»  Mid. 

»"»"  or  tl.e  c«did.;,"i:  th*'- J*^  "* 

««P.bleciti«„"Jrdrr  *«-"-"-<«. 
•  School  Bo«d  ele^^  ^  ^^  «"*•  """"Wh  in 

;*^"t'.s;^:rz.iit,rhfr- 

«-«o-,h„.„„.,^^„Jw^..p.^ 

Holding  fA*f  *«  .u  •""'y. 

vote^o^f^rve^^^^^^d^  ,^^ 

'  »«y  down  the.e  tl»«7nro^,      ■"**'"•' ^»«. 
•««^ntial  to  if  realiwtlTn  f  ~P°*^*^»-  ••  ab«,l„tejy 

I-  TTiat    the    Unitf>#i    iri  -j 
-lectomi  areaa  retumSur  t^""*    *^   '''^'^•d    into 

2.  That  tl,e  f«pZ«Lt      ?'  "*«'*  '"^mbew. 
tiojied  to  its  popJS  *'«"  o'  «ich  a«a  be  .ppo,. 

»•  That  the  method  of  .u^i 
••  will  «>cure  th.tTn  ,v^'    ^i?  "'"'^  !>•  ««h 
•«t^  of  "Pinion  hTlT^'*''™^  *•  v«toi 

t«n,th.  "^  P^"' '"  ft*  P-oportionTL" 

P-«  ejeeto^l  '^i.  ^ClJl^r"" 
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tot  their  appuent  inditfeieiioe  to  his  advocacy 
He  recognised  tuat  the  geimination  of  an  idea 
Fequires  time,  and,  to  keep  up  his  courage,  he 
'•lorously  held  that  a  good  idea  always  does 
geimmateintheend.  This  gave  a  certain  serenity 
to  his  campaigning,  and  prevented  him  from 
bemg  either  a  nuisance  to  his  friends  or  a  mono- 
nuniac  to  the  public. 

But  it  gave  him  deep  pleasure  at  the  end  of 
his  hfe  to  know  that  this  foundational  political 
pnnaple  for  which  he  h«l  contended  everrince 
he  erst  entered  ParUament  was  making  its  way 
to  victory  at  last.    HU  pleasure  .ro«>  fr™„  no 
pwdonaWe  vwuty.  but  from  a  conviction  that 
the  pohhcs  of  the  immediate  ft,tu«  will  demand 
tte  very  highest  form  of  dtiwiship.    He  desired 
h«  countrymen  to  take  their  citi«nship  more 
"nouriy.    He  wanted  eve^r  Englishman  who 
«««.«»  the  franchise  to  feel  himself  profoundly 
sponsible  for  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.    He 
beheved  tlat  only  in  a  House  of  Common,  which 
"presented  all  the  rich  diversity  of  the  British 
nund  could  a  Government  be  tr™ted  «rfely  to 

SZrj^alS:    '^    •"*"*    °'   '•-    «'^*'»'' 
His  virion  looked  forward  to  a  time  .»hen  every 
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voter  in  the  country  would  feel  it  a  penonal  shame 
not  to  be  seriously  interested  in  the  action  of 
Parliament,  and  when  a  realisation  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  Empire  would  make  every 
man   an   intelligent  politician.    He   seemed   to 
have  no   fear  of  democracy,   to  entertain   no 
distrust  of  the  proletariat.    So  long  as  all  classes 
were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
long  as  every  vote  in  the  coimtry  really  counted, 
he  regarded  any  f^h  extension  of  the  firanchise 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    Few  men  in  his 
social  position  ever  so  completely  trusted  the 
good  sense  of  the  British  people.    I  think  he 
condemned  the  present  system  of  majority  repre- 
sentation as  much  because  it  tends  to  depress 
minorities  and  so  diminish  public  interest  in 
politics  as  because  it  is  unjust  and  unsound. 
His  supreme  desire,  as  I  understood  him,  was  for 
a  deeper,  livelier,  and  more  intelligent  interest 
on  the  part  of  all  classes  in  the  political  evolution 
of  Great  Britain. 

He  seemed  to  me  in  this  last  message  to  his 
countrymen  to  bid  them  awake  from  political 
apathy  and  rouse  themselves  to  an  apprehension 
of  the  vast  magnificence  of  their  imperial  in- 
heritance.   If  he  had  lived,  as  he  had  hoped,  he 
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intended  to  spend  the  last  yean  of  his  Ufc  in 
•triving  to  fire  the  imagination  of  British  demo- 
cracy to  realise  the  boundless  hopes  of  its  British 
Empire.    We  shall  see  presently  how  spiritual 
was  his  conception  of  the  Empire,  and  how  alto- 
gether above  the  sordid  economic  covctousncss  or 
mere  Ccsarian  arrogance  of  the  professional  jingo 
W»  »pirit  soared  towards  its  vision  of  the  future. 
But  for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
by  saying  that  he  asked  his  countrymen  to  do 
away  with  an  electoral  system  which  is  bad  and 
dangerous,  and  to  make  trial  of  a  system  which 
tt  just  and  rational,  and  which  with  great  success 
has  been  put  into  operation  in  other  countries, 
because  he  wanted  to  intensify  their  political 
consaousness  in  order  that  the  British  Empire 
might  be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  British  genius. 
He  distrusted  all  parties  :   he  distrusted  every 
House  of  Commons  elected  under  the  present 
system;    but  he  never  once  distrusted  British 
democracy.    He    had    long    since    broken    the 
extremely  slender  thread  which  in  early  years 
boimd  him  to  a  single  political  party ;    he  had 
long  since  ceased  to  regard  the  purely  factional 
disputati.^  of  political  parUes  as  a  serious  means 
to  social  progress ;  he  told  me  that  while  he  felt 
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the  fpell  of  Mr.  Gladstone*!  moral  nature  and 
wat  profoundly  flattered  by  the  friendihip  of  to 
good  a  man,  he  never  onoe  came  under  hit  political 
dominion ;  from  the  very  flrtt  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  hit  ipirit  away  from  the  profenionaliam 
of  politics,  and  as  he  grew  in  knowledge  this 
spirit  carried  him  clear  away  from  the  artificial 
conflict  of  organised  party  forces.  His  fruth  in 
the  justice,  ^dness,  and  good  sense  of  British 
democracy  was  ahnost  boundless,  and  it  was 
to  these  qualities  of  his  countrymen  (British 
democracy,  of  course,  being  representative  of 
all  cUsses  and  all  degrees  of  culture)  that  he  felt 
it  quite  safe  to  appeal  for  a  more  rational 
and  honest  expression  of  our  British  political 
conscience. 

He  desired  a  masterfril  House  of  Commons, 
represenUtive.  of  the  whole  nation,  and  inspired 
above  everything  else  by  intelligent  loyalty  to 
the  British  Empire.  He  believed  in  a  strong 
Second  Chamber,  reckoning  it  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  country.  And  he  hated  men,  to 
whatever  party  they  belonged,  who  degraded 
politics. 
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JUST  ^  he  hoped  for  a  great  national  Parlia- 
"  "»<=»*  mspired  by  a  high  and  disinterested 
devohon  to  the  Empire,  so  Lord  Grey  hopITfc, 
a  ^at  national  Church  inspired  by  L  ^ 

with  a  complete  and  unquestioning  fiuth  in  thf 
footsteps  of  Mazzini.  ™  m  tae 

.»lint'*Tf^f  "•  '  «^  tl^t  be  should 
.peak  mtmutely  of  this  idea  only  with  those  of 
Whose  sympathy  he  could  be  reasonabrTu,: 
The   soul   of  candour  and   frankness.   L  ^ 

2^m.ght  have  thought  that  he  had  no  religious 
fath  at  all.  One  who  knew  him  exceeZgly 
weU,  speakmg  of  this  matter,  «ud  to  me    "I 

21  iT  ^T1^  '^'^  '^"'  ^^'  w 
s~^  H^r  he  !««»  some  qu«r  ideas  on  the 
subject,  but  he  never  mentioned  them  to  me.  «,d 
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I  certainly  never  discussed  them  with  him  "  :  he 
spoke  of  religion  as  one  of  the  wifortunate  fads 
of  this  otherwise  sane  and  delightful  friend. 

But  because  Lord  Grey,  who  was  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  with  his  cousin  Lord  Halifax, 
though  not  in  sympathy  with  his  ecclesiastical 
views,  adapted  himself  to  all  minds,  and  was  by 
temperament  averse  from  anything  in  the  nature 
of  proselytism,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he 
held  lightly  such  religious  beliefs  as  he  enter- 
tained. On  the  contrary,  he  was  deeply  per- 
suaded that  the  first  principle  in  a  man's  life 
should  be  worship  of  God.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  define  this  "great  word,"  as  Mach  calls  it; 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  difficulties  and 
limitations  of  language  could  express  with 
scientific  precision  what  the  heart  of  a  man  feels 
when  he  speaks  about  God;  to  him  the  term 
stood  for  an  inexpressible,  inherited,  and  inalien- 
able feeling  of  the  normal  hum  ji  spirit,  and  might 
mean  anything  the  individual  liked  to  think  it 
did  mean  so  long  as  it  expressed  in  ideal 
righteousness.^ 

Like  Mazzini,  he  regarded  God  as  a  political 

*  I  find  in  his  copy  of  Bolton  King's  Mazzini  approval 
of  the  idea  of  God  as  "  the  author  of  all  existence,  the 
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necessity.  But  his  happiness  and  his  unagi,mtion 
prevented  him  from  minimising  this  political 
n«=ess.ty  to  the  fomula  of  a  working  hypothesis. 
He  enjoyed  the  thought  of  God  too  greatly  to 
«.ntent  hm«elf  Mrith  any  back-of-thc-mind  ab- 
straction.   He  saw  the  existence  of  God  as  a 

rrt  ^1  ^^  *""  ^"y  '<"«  °f  "«  nature 
loved    the    Divine    Majesty.     Because,    so    fer 

as  I  know,  he  neither  formulated  a  creed  nor 

defined  his  theological  terms,  it  must  not  be 

thought  that  he  was  devoid  of  deflmte  reUgious 

emohon.    He  loved  God  without  professmg  to 

understand  anything  about  Him,  and  he  gave 

expression  to  this  love,  not  by  obedience  to  any 

particular  ecclesiastical  institution,   or  by  the 

rehearsal  of  any  particular  creed,  or  by  seeking 

to  convert  other  people  to  his  views,  but  by 

foUowing  the  highest  ideals  of  conduct  in  his  own 

soul  and  by  affectionate  service  to  his  feUow- 

men.    No  man,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  who  really 

*«I  love   God   with   warmth   and    enthusiasm 


-PO"  tlM^rt^..  *""■  *"  ""»  ■»«  "■"  ""iW 
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and  who  really  did  endeavour  to  render  loving 
service  to  his  fellow-men,  ever  talked  less  about 
religion. 

Grey  perceived  that  of  far  more  urgency  to 
human  life  than  any  enactments  of  the  statute- 
book  are  those  unwritten  laws  of  man's  long 
experience  by  which  society  chiefly  regulates  its 
existence.    This  is  to  say,  that  useful  as  those 
written  laws  are  which  forbid  murder  and  stealing, 
they  are  of  less  service  to  civilisation  than  the 
unwritten  laws  of  society  which  make  for  honour- 
able and  chivabous  conduct,  for  a  modest  spirit, 
for  sympathy,  and  for  loving-kindness.      In  his 
eyes  the  progress  of  humanity  depends  infinitely 
more  upon  obedience  to  these  unwritten  laws 
than   upon   acceptance   of  state   morality.    He 
could  conceive  of  no  vital  progress  in  Ufe,  making 
for  real  happiness,  unless  society  rendered  a  glad 
allegiance  to  these  highest  and  unwritten  laws 
of  the  human  conscience. 

His  rational  ground  for  the  conscience  was  God. 
I  should  doubt  if  in  any  hteral  sense  he  thought 
the  conscience  to  be  the  whisper  of  God,  but 
certainly  he  did  think  that  in  all  its  monitions 
and  leadings  it  was  moved  by  the  long  experience 
of  an  evolution  only  conceivable  on  the  hypo- 
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Sr   '  ""f  u"^  '"«"y-    '•°  '^  the  u„- 

oeueve   in   the   Moral   Law     "  nf  t«     » 

Richarf  Hooker.  "  therellL'  be  Z  .        '  u  "^' 
I#»H«A/i  *u      ^1  can  be  no  less  acknow- 

Mged  th«.  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God 
her  vo,ce  the  hcnnony  of  the  world."    Tl^   Z,' 

-.oraSiIlr;2e^^rd^s^' 

^^^^authoHt.inthee.stenJoft^rs':;^ 
vie^  Z;,    !       "'"  *°  '^'"'   holding  these 

?™  »hout  the  subject,  that  love  of  God  was  the 
i^TL'TT' '"''""■    «ythisheTeL 
»d  2aX  f  rlr."  '"'  •"'*'  '"*  '»-  °^  truth 

for  i,n.tt^  "^  T^T  *■•'  '°^*  °'  the  child 
r  Its  father  the  love  of  the  heart  for  its  home 
the  love  of  the  soul  for  its  Lover     H,  tJ      1 
in  OnA   ;„  41.    ■       .  ">ver.    He  beheved 

^^V"t:er:°" "  "^^^  -  -  ^^^ 

doSati"  w!:'^  ""'"  *°'»  ^"^  "^"O  of  the 
ogmatist,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  dogmatic  theo 

logyseemedtoirritatehim.    HesaidCdo^ 
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^one  fer  more  to  hinder  the  p«,g,ess  of  the 
^an  prmcple  th«  .U  the  onsIaughU  of 

by  fruitles,  theologies  di«n«sion.  He  asked  one 
to  «-nten,pI.te  how  v«tly  different  now  would 
be  tte  rtate  of  mankind  if.  instead  of  a  chronicle 
^hg-ous  war,  and  theological  division,;  the 

^  effort  of  mankind  to  obey  the  simple  and 
defimte  commands  of  Christ.  Hesaweve^^g 
h«  ^  could  conceive  of  reUgion  in  thcTtw^ 
greatest  commandments.  We  of  God  and  love 
of  m«,.    He  saw  in  humanity's  obedience  to 

tte  earth  Earnest  as  he  was  in  hi,  desire  for 
"^form.  he  held  that  social  reform  un- 
»«.et.fied  by  these  two  commandments,  a  social 

ref^nmspired^lelybyamat^riaUsticc^nceS 

could  afflct  the  human  race.  Hi,  whole  spirit 
»  nuJnmt  and  happy  and  affectionate,  so  Zt 
ta^tm^yreflned^oathed  the  very  ideaofmate'L. 
«m.  a>™tiamty  meant  for  him  the  integration 
of  humanity  by  the  principle  of  un^IfcH^ 
The  pmposc  of  Christianity  was  expre«ed  fo; 
hm.  m  the  plea.  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  a. 
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politicaUjT  ^   ""^  '°^'y'   economically, 

It  is  interesting  that  a  man  so  antln.fh  .•    . 
dogma    should    neverthelew    f!!,  T*^'^"*"' *° 

ecclesiastical  architectu^  a"d  t'       >  T"   "' 

ties  of  ritual     W.  *„m         T        sP'ntual  qnali- 

"'  muai.    He  told  me  that  all  hi«  Hfi.  i.    v  ^ 

been  what  he  caUed  a  Blue  Dol     »k        ^ 

»y.  .  worshipper  of  Ij t  ^   '  ****  "  *° 

he  confessed  thVt  wWirt^  .  .      °'*°  '^'^   ''"t 

moved   by  the   dTo^r       ^  "'''"  '*'*  ^^^'f 

Catholic  r,W  he  .^  ^  '"''   ~''"»"y  of  the 

theatmosSi^'sot  :;ri!r"  "'"'^  "^ 
".Our  churchev  he"  t^l^'Tt^^^^- 
«.ve,  something  to  Catholic  ^^t  T^°"  ""* 

-.ethehig::;';:it.Tt^^;^r'^^'" 

secret  of  rererence  "    H.  »  u  ^  '"''*  *''e 

was  in  Canada  Tmadf  U^'IT  l^*  ?»  "<' 
attend  the  service,  otZ^\^°[^^'^y  *» 
chapel.  This  duty  becaZ  TT-  ""™''  °' 
•nd  he  learned  from  iTTw  »  •  •T"'  "''""«• 
the  di,re.„cesw^::X"^  »;":-- 
worship  of  God.  ^'^  "*  ^'^e*' 

He  told«ewi;hacha«ungsmi,e.,hi,h  became 
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»  the  ead  a  quiet  „d  delighted  laugh,  the  story 
of  a  .unple  pe«o„  who  was  being  questioned  a, 
^h^„hg.o„.    "Are  you  a  Christian  f"  he  wa. 

P«»o^w,th  great  anxiety,  as  though  repeluL 
2  ^nt ;   adding  with  a  tone  of  pride  »d  f 

^h  'r.  "7  °'  ^  *^^^'  "  ^  «»  «  member 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

ffi,  comment  on  this  story  expressed  perhaps 

^  end  of  h«  subdued  laughter.  "  He  must  have 
been  an  honest  man."  Lorf  Grey  never  quar- 
^  w.th  Christians  of  any  sehool ;  he  allays 
acted  throughout  his  life  on  the  injunction  given 
to  hm.  by  his  father  when  he  went  to  Ha.?!,w " 
feep  on  good  terms  with  all  your  fellow- 

^^   Au'"'  "^  *'*   ^^'y  '^  that  the 
d^t  t  ^  "~  "•""•  '^«'  P*'^~t  honesty 
desc^be  themselves  as  Christian,  was  very  small 
He  thought  that  m  attachment  t»  institution 

ttil^  ^'^  '^*"^-  '"^  '"t  majority  of 
tho«  who  profess  and  call  them«lves  ChristLs 
^  the  mnermost  simphcity  of  the  Christian 
fiutt  It  was  his  hope  that  men  and  women 
would  outgrow  their  theological  loyalties  and 
come  to  the  sole  and  sufficing  loyalty  of  their 
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"  we  have  s«d.  »~ Jl,  JT""  'T  "'  *^' 
tionofeve^hi„«irriwet,rr?""'" 
manship.      '^       ""'  '"«''^'*  "*«»<"»  of  states 

He  said  to  me  •   *»  T  i.-.       i 
the  basis  for  one  ™,  j  •"!' "".""y*  ""'•'ght  that 

As  I  Ue  here  I  *  I  ^<'-°P«">«ve  Movement, 
.-fore.  Chrisli^  L^n^'S  '"^  '^" 
""possible  ground.    Itl«,Tl  f*''*'"*  °»  « 

Jove  princiDle  in  »  -    ,a  *°  ''*«''  of  its 

fruicipie  in  a  world  organised  fei. «..    j 

*««e  of  the  strong     Th.       .  *  '^''•"■ 

«»npetition  ^h  .1.^   •^**'°  °'  «"°«ercUl 

tbever,„e;ar„?e:uSr^""^"'' 
State,  which  is  founded  ZnT^'    ^^  ^'^  ""^ 

to  be  founded  Zl^  A      •"""''*"'•  P~''«ses 

thisisnonsel^wriS^^^TX'    ^"^"""'^ 
How  can  such  a  ^JZ  '  **"**  C'"""''. 

««  we  expect  de»t    "^^  '  ^"^"^  '    How 

whose  whoie  organis^^*;  nS"^":  l!  ''*'» 

aples  of  that  religion?    -0,,  *"*  P""" 

a  disastrous  MuSlLs^rTr'""^'^" 
^-    ^  ''P'*'  of  the  real  devotion 
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of  ministew,    and    the    earnestness    and   self- 
sacrifice  of  a  great  body  of  the  laity,  Chriitianity 
has  failed  to  impress  itself  upon  the  national  life. 
The  Stete  continues  on  its  materialistic  way. 
with  charity  to  mitigate  the  worst  of  the  suffering^ 
it  inflicts,  and  with  reUgion  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance  of  respectability :  but  it  is  a  Stete  definitely 
opposed  to  the  conception  of  a  Christian  Stete."  » 
He  then  spoke  to  me  of  his  vision  of  a  national 
Church.    So  urgent,  he  considered,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Stete  is  a  definite  acknowledgment  of  God 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  religion  hugging 
its  mediaeval  rags  about  it  and  hobbling  behind  the 
chariot  of  Mammon,  as  if  it  were  some  old  super 
of  the  stage  stiU  mumbling  of  his  departed  glories 
at  the  street  comer.    He  wanted  reUgion  to  be 
the  veriteble  life  of  the  nation,  saving  it  not  only 
from  the  cruelties  and  manifest  injustices  of  the 
present  industrial  system,   but  also  from  the 
ugliness,  the  vulgarity,  the  coarseness,  and  the 
reacting  levity  of  selfish  competition.    He  wanted 
it  to  create  a  higher  order  of  citizen.    He  refused 

»  "  Human  conditions  are.  In  fact,  ordered  mainly  on 
terms  which  are  so  manifestly  unequal,  often  so  cruel  fa 
result,  and  so  sodaUy  provocative,  tiiat  tiiey  cannot 
except  blasphemously,  be  ascribed  to  Ckxi  "  (W.  Bliswud 
The  Economic  Anti-Christ).  «!"««, 
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Church  w.,  n^to  t  r""^"*'"'^ 

<ts  activities  limited  in  cWrf  »T      ^"^  '     *•* 
but  to  be  OuTi  '  '"  °"«  *'y  «  "eek. 

policy  of  the  sC        r  "  '°  ^"P'"  the 

o^  tTe  Jl^e  t  C:.^  t"*  "•' *^'^  «'' 
composed  of  all  tlJT  *»'*•»  organi«,tion 

-^ngitrUirfo::^-;-^^^; 

towarf.  rt^„"^'  "•'™^   inclmations 

opinion  would  cease  to  f«i-^*  P"**'**^ 

■east  Of  aU  those^^a  .S^^' °'  *"'  ^ 
'now  disgrace  dyms^tio^n^       *"  """'' 
ei«  it  was  to  create  so  much  ^I'atT ir^ 
to   multiply   in   such   eno^L  *^°b^°'T'' 
chivalrous  and  kindly  gentlenuu.,  tlT^^t. 
«8a.nst  evU  would  presentlyl^  t!  li        !^°" 
Out  of  the  citizen,  fl.  .  ■*  "***'«<'• 

"tuens  themselves,  with  no  aid  ftom 
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magistrate  and  constable,  the  ideal  State  was  to 
rise. 

He  marked  a  passage  in  von  Hmnboldt's 
treatise,  already  quoted,  which  shows,  I  think, 
his  whole  mind  on  this  subject : 

Virtue  harmonises  so  sweetly  and  naturally  with 
man*s  original  inclinations ;  the  feelings  of  love,  of 
social  concord,  of  justice,  have  in  them  something  so 
dear  and  prepossessing,  those  of  disinterested  effort, 
of  self-sacrifice,  something  so  sublime  and  ennobling, 
and  the  thousand  relations  which  grow  out  of  these 
feelings  in  domestic  and  social  life  contribute  so 
la^ly  to  human  happiness,  that  it  is  far  less  necessary 
to  look  for  new  incentives  to  virtuous  action,  than 
simply  to  seciure  for  those  already  implanted  in  the 
soul  a  more  free  and  unhindered  operation. 

He  told  me  that  he  regarded  those  humble 
weavers  of  Rochdale  who  in  1844  set  the  idea  of 
co-operation  in  movement  as  the  first  apostles 
of  this  national  Church.  "  For,"  he  said,  "  it 
seems  to  me  self-evident  that  you  cannot  have 
an  authentic  Christian  Church  where  this  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  lacking. ' '  He  spoke  in  Bradford 
at  the  Church  Congress  of  1898,*  on  this  subject, 

*  It  was,  I  think,  at  this  Church  Congress  that  he 
amused  a  fdend,  with  whom  he  was  walking,  by  stopping 
in  the  street  to  light  his  cigarette  at  the  pipe  of  a 
working-man. 
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oy  Hochdale  weavers  in  I844  that  it  h.j  ..  ^i 
with  a  rapidity  ahnost  anC^to  ^^t""^ 
in  the  ca«>  nf  pi,_-  »•     .      ^^  "**  witnessed 

th.  nt       . "^"y  '*"'^'  "o  doubt  beeause 

befo«  tl.  -^"^  "^y  y^  """^  80  by 

ui  01  nis  happiness,  out  of  his  "  Bui,.-* 
v-vacty  of  heart  and  tateffigence  "He  TTI 
the  workman  to  take  a  ,W  ^i^  He  w«ted 

He  hated  with  aU  his  so7t^H       !         '  ^'^^ 
"  Consider  "  i„      .  •  ^gnwlation  of  toil. 

u>nsder,    »«  exclaimed  at  the  Church  Conm™ 
tbeh.es  of  thousands  of  workers  undeJrS 
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conditions.  Their  only  object  is  to  get  through 
the  day,  just  doing  enough  to  earn  their  fixed 
wage  and  avoid  dismissal,  depressed  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
profits  and  responsibihties  of  the  industry  to 

which  their  labour  is  devoted The  grossest 

and  most  selfish  materiaUsm  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  accepted  as  the  basis  of  aU  industrial 
relations."    He  was  fond  of  quoting  the  remark 
of  a  promment  trade  unionist  who  became  a 
Radical  Member  of  ParUament  that  "  when  he 
was  a  youth  he  used  to  dream  that  one  day 
mdustrial  arrangements  would  be  such  as  to  cause 
the  worker,  when  he  entered  his  workshop,  to  have 
the  same  feelmgs  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
when  he  entered  the  House  of  God ;   and  that 
with  the  successful  application  of  co-partnership 
pnnciples  to  industrial  enterprise,   he  felt  his 
dream  was  about  to  be  reahsed."    If  this  is  so 
said  Lord  Grey  at  the  Church  Congress  of  1898* 
then  "  I  respectfuUy  suggest  that  the  Church' 
reahsmg  as  it  does  the  injustice  of  the  present 
mdustrial  system,  which  is  based  on  the  principle 
each  for  hunself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost ' 
should  throw  the  great  weight  of  its  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  co-operative  movement,  which 
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f™  .^?.'^'^  °"'"°'  '  ^  fo'  11.  and  aU 

fospired  by  faith  in  the  essential  digmty  of 
labour,  and  convineed  that  responsibility  ^1^ 
human  faculties,  he  very  naturally  lc;thed  «^ 

ness    as  t  has  been  caUed,  which  not  only  breeds 

^  ^.rit  between  capital  and  labour,  but  XJ 
tends  so  largely  to  deaden  the  minds  of  the 
m-^btude.  Against  this  "grossest  and  ml 
-msh  materiaUsm...  he  opposed  the  prindpfeTf 

»eate  a  Chnshan  State  of  happy,  intelligent,  and 
faendly  citizens.  He  believed  with  iS  ^Tfe 
heart  that  a.e  service  of  God  is  perfect  f^;L 

Peace    Services,    with   special   prayer^    special 
^.  and  sermons  by  competent  a^d^ 
pathetic   clergymen   who   are   conversant   ^ 
mdi^al  a^airs."    He  felt  it  was  thT^tTS 
the  Church  to  present  this  ideal  constantly  before 
the  people.    He  wanted  the  idea  of  co^J^S 
to  penetrate  the  mitional  consciousness       He 
sou^t  to  make  this  idea  of  <^pe„«„„  J^ 
to  the  pubUc  mind  not  merely  a  wise  method  of 
<»nductmg  business,   but  an  essential  part  of 
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every  man's  loyalty  to  reUgion.  Again  and 
agam  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  no  particular 
fonn  of  co-operation  to  recommend,  but  that  he 
masted  on  the  religious  character  of  the  co- 
operative  principle,  and  so  recommended  it.  It 
was  that  principle  he  desired  men  to  accept,  and 
to  accept  it  as  a  part  of  their  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  he 
clamed  that  the  Church  should  be  "  deprived  of 
•ts  feudal  and  aristocratic  character."    He  opposed 
wth  some  warmth,  and  certainly  with  a  cogent 
ogic,  the  system  which  makes  every  clergyman 
the  rehgious  autocrat  of  a  parish.    He  e:q,ressed 
sympathy  jnth  the  idea  of  John  Morley  that 
there  wnld  be  more  neighbourliness  and  sodal 
intercourse  in  parishes  but  for  a  system  which 
see-'s  to  relegate  to  the  clergyman  the  duty  of 
v..     .g  the  poor.    It  was  this  desire  for  a  greater 
sense  of  unity  in  every  parish  which  madVh^ 
the  advocate  of  the  Church  Boards  Bin,  which 
sought  to  admit  even  Nonconformists  to  tZ 
admmistration  of  local  Church  hfe.    He  refused 
to  regard  the  Church  as  sacrosanct.    He  claimed 

^K,h  IT-  !•  """"""^  organisation  to  spread 
Enghsh  Chnstmnity.  He  declared  that  everv 
member  of  the  eommmnty  was  by  natural  rigM 
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L  2  f  *"'  ^''*'  ^''""''-  H«  -""Id  admit 
belonged  to  the  English  people;  it  «pZ^3 
t^  '*-  of  the  Christian  Religion;   LZ^r 

M   "*.:*•""  ^"^  "•^''y  °'  «•«  Christian 
pnnaple  m  their  national  life.    He  was  nttertv 

of  detachmg  spiritual  energy  ft„n>  social  dut^ 

«.^     "'?  T*  '"°"^«  "P  '^»  ^""  on  this 
^■.   "I  should  like  to  say  to  an  who  wiU 

""^en  to  me  that  I  see  even  more  clearly  thaTl 

We  than  the  power  of  love.    AU  those  men  and 
wo^  who  have  done  most  for  the  world  W 

a  ««t  or  for  a  party  is  of  no  real  ,^  and  it 
"nt  true  love:   it  must  be  a  God.    X7    1 

«.f^fo.«et«ng  love  for  mankindriro^S 

t™e  p^tness,  it  must  be  led  by  men  who  love 
J~y.  and  its  whole  life  must  be  inspired  by 
tteideaoflove.  I  hope  that  the  sense  of  brother^ 
"-d  coated   by  this  war  wiU  continue^; 

afl**(cSdI^).  "*  ^«^^  hinwdf  better  than 
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peace  is  declared.    I  hope  that  out  of  this  sense  of 
brotherhood  there  may  come  a  national  Church  in 
which  every  sect  wiU  feel  itself  to  be  an  essential 
part,  a  national  ParUament  in  which  every  member 
will  feel  himself  to  be  solemnly  responsible  for 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  a  system  of  industry  which  will  express  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  reUgion.    Love 
is  the  only  road.    Men  have  tried  aU  manner  of 
other  ways,  making  confusion  worse  confounded 
and  bringing  civilisation  perilously  near  anarchy ; 
but  love  is  stiU  thfc  only  road  which  leads  U> 
lasting   progress.    I    see    the   greatest   possible 
happiness  for  our  nation  if  the  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship which  now  exists  continues  to  animate  the 
rational  life  after  the  war.    But  I  see  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  much  more  earnestness  and 
reality  on  the  part  of  the  Church.    There  are 
dense  masses  of  people  in  this  country  who  Uve  in 
conditions  which  make  it  ahnost  impossible  for 
them  to  understand  the  principle  of  Christianity. 
The  Church  ought  to  lead  the  way  out  from  these 
conditions.    And  the  Church  ought  to  be  the 
chief  advocate  of  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  trade. 
Mazzini  said  that  foremost  and  grandest  amid  the 
teachings  of  Christ  were  those  two  inseparable 
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tmths-^There  is  but  one  God,  and  aU  men  are  the 
sans  of  God.    If  the  nation  acts  on  those  truths 
there  can  be  no  limits  to  the  gloiy  and  greatness 
of  these  little  islands.    We  shall  have,  in  trade 
profit-sharing  and  copartnership,  making  an  end 
of  lock-outs,    strikes,    and   unrest:    round   our 
crowded  centres  of  industry  the  garden  suburb 
will  supplant  the  slum:    and  in  our  Church 
instead    of   theological    controversies    and    the' 
indifference  of  the  laity,  we  shaU  have  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  instructed  and  a  happy  democracy 
for  beauty  and  truth.    The  real  grandeur  of  the 
Empure  is  yet  to  come.    When  it  comes  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  the  grandeur  of  a  people  that  has 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Christ." 

I  find  in  his  copy  of  Mazzini  marks  of  approval 
agamst  the  foUowing  passages  : 

Of  our  conscience,  a  great  religious  Thouaht  whi^ 
may  rescue  us  from  doubt,  a  sSial  ftiith  Xoi  ^^ 

Tils' ^°t  ?^y' * '"^'^  ^^«o°  whi^  ^y 
^^^irn!^*''^^^^°'"^^^-P-'~-i<«e 

'g^o^'"'^  ""^   """^"^   responsibility  of 

The  sorrowful  outcry  against  the  actual  generation 
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»taed  by  genius  ...  and  lo  long  unregarded  or 
c^enmed,  will  be  felt  to  be,  what  it  is  inC^t^I 
«^;»t^.  efficacious  protest  of  the  spirit,  tormentaj 
byp«»«itinients  of  the  future.  agSinst  a  presem 
corrupted  and  decayed;   and  we  shaU  learn  Uiat  it 

^TJJ^  *""  f^*  *»"*  °"  ^"*y»  to  incarnate  our 
thonght  in  action  ...  it  matters  little  that  Z 
T^lot  OUT  action  be  lost  in  a  distance  which  to 
beyond  our  calcuhition ;  we  know  that  the  pcmew 
ofmUhons  of  nien.  our  brethren.  wiU  succeed^4" 

o^  m^i^^"*k5"  T*"  *"**-^«  ^^^  that  the 

l?ou  are  mm:  that  is  to  say.  creatures  capable 
^foiml.  social,  and  inteUectual  progressTfe^ 
2fw«A  the  medium  0$  associoHan :  a  progress  to 
which  none  may  assign  a  limit.  P™8««w  to 

««»  and   fraternal  cooperation  of  aU  towa^a 

Mthe  edifice  which  all  of  you  should  unite  toS 

^bcsuperiortothe  humble  hut  eaTLof^ 
m^t  bmM  aJone,  or  with  the  mere  assistance Tf 

lendmg  and  borrowing  Stone,  mortar,  and  S! 
to^  .°^f  .i' ^'**^y  P"y"  *«  God  as  he  puts 

y?S  -^-«"of*^^^^^^^^^^ 

.J^J^f^-STr^rSlS!^-    Godatthesummit; 
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In  the  fly-leaf  there  is  a  twice-scored  reference 
to  p.  812,  where  I  find  the  foUowing  passages  are 
marked  in  the  margin  : 

^1^  ^  f  r,?"*'  ^'  "^^  ^  •»«<*  wise  that 
«wh  individual  shaU  have  every  path  towards  the 
free  development  of  his  l^ultie7tlS^wL  wtf^ 
Wm-forget  not  that  high  above  e^^l  eve~ 

ttLTo^n^  ^^:/°"  **^  '"^'^  perfectibility,  and 
SL„hL  "'  *^"«^  "*  ^^«»  °»o«  intimate  and 
extended  communion  between  aU  the  members  of  ^e 

^^;^t^y>  BO  that  the  day  may  c^me  wh^^^l 
« 1;^*°^  one  sole  Law 

-haii^"  ^'^^  °'  y°"'  '°^^  a"  men  as  brothers 
shall  reciprocaUy  act  like  brothers ;    when^  0} 

aU,  ShaU  Identify  his  own  life  with  the  life  of  aU  and 
his  own  interest  with  the  interest  of  aU  ;  wh^'^ 
shall  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  Sl^ 
members  of  the  Common  FamilyTZMJlv  L^v^ 
wcrifice  themselves  for  him ;  mc^'  oTS^^L^ 
^w  weigh  upon  the  human  race  will  Si^^t 

^^^J^^su^^r-^/  *^^  ^^'^^  vanir::r'th" 

life^rL^iT  ''°^;  ***^  ^^'^  *>'  *  °^  whose 
!mH  ^  •  f  ?  "^"^  **°'y'  *°<^  ^»»o  loved  the  people 
^d  ttieir  future  with  an  immense  tove,  ever  hTC 

gotten  by  you,  my  brethren.    Liberty  is  but  a  mea^. 

»  Lamennais,  Lion  du  Peuple»  Hi. 
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^ J^  ^"^  V^  ^  y°^  **>*""  ^^  you  ever 
•ocuftom  youndveg  to  regMd  It  •«  the  «S  I 

There  is  marginal  and  lineal  approval  in  his 

•    copy  of  Bolton  King's  Mazzini  of  the  following 

passage  on  Christianity,  which  may  be  taken,  I 

think,  as  a  fair  statement  of  Lord  Grey's  own 

attitude  towards  that  faith : 

.pSLl?f*?2^f!SH*t"'i5  "^^  omnipotence  of  the 
wS^.'  1^  ***«»  ^  God  and  in  Hi.  providential 
rj^Ji  ^  ^P""'*'  veneration  for  the  characto^ 
^J^^^*^***"^^''^^""'  its  insirtence  oiTmSS 
life ;  its  caU  to  love  and  sacrifice  of  self-  iu  mm 
inimmortaUty,  it.  aspiration  to  the  (L^hu!Sv«i!S! 

George  Jacob  Holyoake,  who  wrote  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  pamphlets,  "  To  Earl  Grey : 
Who  has  done  so  much  lor  the  Elevation  of 
Industry,"  expresses  in  a  letter  approval  of  four 
names  which  Lord  Grey  had  mentioned  as  the 
gi^itest  benefactors  of  democracy.  These  four 
names  are  :  Christ,  Milton,  Mazzini,  Darwin. 

ti  a  letter  to  Lord  Wantage  ("Dear  Uncle 
Bob  )  he  asks  him  to  give  some  of  his  profits  on 
certam  investments,  which  he  had  advised  and 
which  (nUrabUe  dictu)  had  turned  out  weU  to 
several  religious  and  philanthropic  causes,  aniong 
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which  he  numbered  the  Dominican  Sisters  in 
Rhodesia,  "  who  have  given  splendid  service  to 
the  country  in  the  Buluwayo  Hospital."  He 
goes  on  to  say :  "  I  hate  sacerdotaUsm  and  fear 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  much  as  Harcourt, 
but  I  shaU  always  stand  hat  in  hand  before  thosJ 
^K)minican  sisters  because  of  the  work  I  have  seen 
them  do,  real  unselfish  ministration  to  those  who 
require  their  care,  wif'  t  one  thought  of  self- 
reward  or  one  attempt  .  use  their  opportunitiV 
for  proselytising  purposes." 

His  religion,  free  of  dogma  and  freo  of  intoler- 
ance, may  be  summed  up  in  two  words  very  often 
on  his  lips,  "  disinterested  service."  He  believed 
that  such  service,  rendered  to  humanity  and 
consecrated  by  love  of  God,  was  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  Christianity. 
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J^OHD  MILNER  writes  to  me  : 

interest  the  pubhV-l^h^^  *  ^^^  ^^^'^^  not 
Bhort  tribute  to  h^whi^^'^  than  in  the 
Sir  Charles  LucT^J^  ST  ^  "**  P^"*  «' 

L«^  is  quii  right  °it^;^^°5S?^j^; 

h«h  aims  and  no  mean  achie^cnts?"  ^t  hf 
did  achieve  was  in  &ct  consideraWr  wrT^   * 

and  ^'^SilT  Sr^:r  «»  right  «S^ 

<B«oM  «d  diXa^^nS^TT jr* 
of  wiad  and  soul  which  I«wj  to  t^T  i^-.'^f^*?' 
«  almost  Impalpable  w.7l^  ^the^*"«,.^ 

people,  ofthe  ^^^^^Z^IZl^Xl^ 
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mcnt  between  different  classes  at  home,  as  any  man 
ofhwtime.  He  may  not  flU  a  great  space  in  the  pages 
of  history,  but  he  wiU  nevertheless  have  exeroised  a 
more  far-reaching  and  enduring  influence  upon  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  Empire,  than  many 
men  whose  names  wiU  be  very  conspicuous  in  those 
pages. 

Mr.  George  RusseU  ("  ^.»),  in  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  says  of  Lord  Grey : 

He  was  const^tly  thinking  of  others.  I  know 
that  whenever  he  came  across  anything  ui  a  book 
paper,  or  pamphlet  which  he  thought  would  mterest 
me  or  help  me  in  my  own  propaganda  he  would  send 
It  along  with  a  note  so  kind  that  the  letter  heartened 
one  more  than  the  book  or  mformation  he  sent.  So 
much  did  I  feel  that  sweetness  of  nature  that  the 
thought  of  hun  has  sometimes  stayed  a  naturaUy 
reckless  pen  from  pouring  out  angry  things  about  the 
country  he  belonged  to  hi  the  way  it  is  natural  for  us 
insh  to  write  or  speak  about  our  neighbours. 

A  released  Sinn  Pefai  prisoue/  told  me  of  the 
affertion  the  governor  of  his  gaol  inspired  m  him. 
and  he  said, "  Such  a  man,  so  kind,  so  understanding 
so  sympathetic,  if  he  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  wouW 
be  a  danger  to  the  National  Movement";  and  I  said 
to  myself  "  He  has  met  somebody  with  a  character 
like  Earl  Grey." 

I  have  another  friend  here  whose  quills  rise  in- 
stinctively when  an  Englishman  enters  the  room, 
and  when  that  EngUshman  talks  about  the  Empire 
the  quiUs  shoot  out ;  and  I  remember  the  way  those 
pnokles  were  laid  meeting  Grey,  and  the  total  good- 
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more  meful  to  Grer*B^i„^^  T"'"'  •»*«  >>«>> 
He  concludes  :    "  I  r^f  o,'»  *!>    • 

-  ..a  „v.«  i:t2  2-^:  t 

love  your  kind  becaii«A  i,^  u  i         ,  ^  " 

These  tribuLrTSo^:^*""-" 
dispositions  „i«ht  see.  Z;!*,!'^::"  J"- 

^xiS^r^r/Tt'^ji^^'''^- 

He  loved  -nidnd.  Id  ^  1  ;i7f  *^- 
We  ^th  »  intelligent  enth^uj;  ^Tsaw  i™ 
men  make  their  own  twubles  bv  auZ« 
^•evancie.  bow  f<«nihes  t:^'^^? -» 

want  of  tolerance  and  cood  -  HI     tt       s.  ^. 

to  nU^se  aU  the  aiSces^biS^r^d^^ 

rnto  parties  or  sects,  and  he  se"  -    -,.f  tJ!  !  "!° 

Jr  .7'''"«'  "^«»  of  hmnan  Kfe  wbieb  dra; 
men  into  comradeship  and  weld  th.^  7 
brotherbood.  "    "•*"    "to 

His  love  for  ths  British  li'™^- 

ontisb  Empire  was  an  expres- 
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sion  of  his  love  for  beauty.    Mr.  Moreton  Frewen, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  said  to  me  one  memor- 
able afternoon  at  Howick,  leaning  against  a  wreck 
east  up  by  the  waves  on  that  shelving  beach, 
and  looking  across  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
North  Sea,  where  British  steamers,  symbols  of 
British  courage  and  British  faith,  could  be  seen 
on  the  horizon  in  spite  of  German  sub,aarines  : 
"Albert  loved  Ipeauty  with  all  his  heart  and 
mind.    He  loved  a  beautiful  woman  :  he  loved  a 
beautiful  horse.    But  there  was  never  beautiful 
woman  nor  beautiful  horse  in  all  this  wide  world 
could  compare  in  his  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  the 
British  Empire.    It  was  to  him  the  magic  beauty 
of  the  world.    He  never  had  any  jingo  feeling 
about  it.    He  hadn't  one  drop  of  Junker  blood 
in  his  body — ^not  one  drop.    He  just  loved  it  as 
the  most  beautiful  thing  under  heaven.     It  was 
a  loveliness  that  made  his  nerves  quiver  at  the 
mere  thought  of  it.    You  see,  Albert  had  gone 
all  nver  this  Empire.    He  had  breathed  its  air, 
fished  its  rivers,  walked  in  its  valleys,  stood  on  its 
mountains,  met  its  people  face  to  face.    He  Lad 
seen  it  in  all  the      .ics  of  the  world.    He  knew 
what  it  m    nt  to  mankind.    Under  the  British 
flag,  wherever  he  journeyed,  he  found  men  of 
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^b  speech  Uving  in  .„  atmosphere  of  liberty 

the  Bnbsh  Isles.    He  saw  justice  firmly  pla„t^ 
there,   mdustry  and   invention   hard   at   .    t 

Wnng  m  natural  conditions,  and  our  2 
English  kmdness  and  cheerfiitaess  .n^T    1 
-inded  tolerance  keeping  thinttgi'^^i 
he  also  saw  room  under  that  Lie  ftT-^^f 

r-  'rs" "-  *'  -"  <^^' "-» 

««»•    The  Empire  wasn't  a  wort  to  him     K 

men.    He  had  seen  with  his  own  pv«  :♦ 
prairies  and  veldts    it,  ,       "'^  ^y**  "»  S^at 
hke«  »„r  '        *'"'*'  *"<*  JungH  its 

""?  ""*  '"''".  its  momitains  and  valkvs    Z 
T^  leagues  of  unhandseUcd  hmd  S  f 
^^h.    It  was  the  wonderfTlC/tS: 

™a  created  his  fervent  love  fop  the  Emnire 
He  was  proud  of  the  great  cities  that  ^ 
have  built  in  their  Britains  beyond  tl^ 
proud  of  the  splendid  harbours  S^L^mT 
^d^the  mighty  railways  thljt^'rj 

or  their  wealth.  powerra„;:-,:^,.t/X 
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gave  him  his  real  passion  for  the  Empire,  making 
him  love  it  more  than  anything  else,  was  the 
knowledge  in  his  heart  that  here  was  room  pro- 
vided for  British  genius  to  expand  for  ever  and 
ever.  He  knew  that  so  long  as  Britons  keep  the 
ancient  faith  of  their  fathers  the  extension  of 
their  rule  must  work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
And  he  knew  that  so  long  as  Britons  regard 
themselves  as  pioneers  and  explorers  the  ancient 
traditions  will  Uve  in  their  blood.  He  loved  the 
Empire.  It  was  for  him  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  British  genius.  It  sufficed  even  his 
enthusiastic  nature.  He  was  the  greatest  lover 
the  Empire  has  ever  had." 

I  asked  Lord  Grey  what  man  of  all  he  had  ever 
known  had  most  impressed  him.  He  replied 
instantly,  "Cecil  Rhodes."  I  mquired  what 
qualities  in  Rhodes  had  attracted  him.  He 
answered,  "The  bigness  of  his  mind  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart."  He  proceeded  to  tell 
me  that  Rhodes  was  a  man  of  the  most  tender 
and  sentimental  nature,  that  his  uncouthness 
was  worn  by  him  as  a  protection  against  those 
who  were  always  ready  to  prey  upon  him,  that 
in  reality,  under  a  rough  exterior  and  behind  an 
uningratiating  manner,  he  hid  the  heart  of  a  child. 
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Su  Starr  Jameson  agrees  with  this  judgment. 
Rhodes  reahsed  as  a  youth."   he  terme, 

was  flUed  with  .deaUsm,  that  to  achieve  hi, 
«mb.hon  of  making  Africa  a  home  for  the  white 
"2  ^  «»-t  have  money.  He  was  poor  a^d 
^erles.  He  set  himself  to  get  „o^.  No 
■nan  can  devote  himself  to  sueh  a  pursuit  how" 
^«  unselfohly.  without  suffering  s^me  dj^ 
Rhodes  did  undoubtedly  suffer  in  those  yZ' 

IT^  T     ''"^ '  ""'*"  -^  "»  «'^"<"  hard, 
ne^  and  m  sp.te  of  certain  feults  which  a  Bfe 

^uch  tr^nendous  concentration  is  bom,d  to 

"eate  m  character,  Rhodes  retained  an  im,e^ 

^derness  which  was  the  very  heart  of  the  ^ 

^d  money  was  nothmg  to  him.    He  sought  it 

for  one  purpose ;  he  mnltipUed  it  with  one  object 

«  vew     I  remember  Albert  Grey  tolling  J*^ 

tte  whole  object  of  his  life  They  were  siding 
together  m  the  Matoppo^  looking  over  a  m.^^ 
«fnt  green  vaCey  aUed  with  sunshine.  AlC 
Grey  excbumed  at  the  extrao«li„ary  beautyl^ 
the  v.ew.  as  well  he  might.  Rhodes  said  to  l^ 
I  want  to  see  this  vaUey  filled  with  homes 
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homes,    homes.'    You  can   imagine   how   Grey 
responded  to  that.    The  two  men  were  of  one 
mind  about  the  Empire.    They  wanted  it  to 
provide  homes  for  men  of  aU  nationaUties  who 
accepted  the  British  tradition.    Rhodes  was  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two,  and  he  was  a  most 
noble-hearted  man;    but  for  single-mindedness 
and  lovableness,  of  aU  my  friends  I  should  put 
Albert  Grey  on  top.    They  made  a  splendid  pair 
ofEngUshmen.   They  were  great  friends.   Rhodes 
was  profoundly  attracted   by  the  nobihty  of 
Grey's  nature,   and  Grey  had  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  strength  of  Rhodes's  character 
and  the  breadth  of  his  vision." 

Rhodes  was  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  scarcely 
ever  read  a  book  right  through,  though  he  took 
great  pains  to  form  a  remarkable  library,  and  he 
was  interested  only  for  short  spells  in  anything 
outside  his  work  for  the  Empire.  Jameson  tells 
me  that  he  took  no  trouble  with  his  speeches, 
and  would  repeat  hunself  so  frequent;/  on  the 
platform  that  his  friends  became  anxious  for  his 
reputation.  One  day  Jameson  remonstrated 
with  him  on  this  Bismarckian  redundancy. 
"  You  can  have  no  idea,"  he  said,  "  how  you  go 
on  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again." 
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Rhodes  replied,  "  Leave  me  alone ;  I  know  what 
I  m  about.    It's  only  by  repeating  yourself  that 
you  can  get  an  idea  into  people's  heads."    Grey 
said  to  me  that  Rhodes  was  always  giving  people 
a  false  mipression  of  himself.    "  On  one  occasion  » 
he  related,  "  he  even  deceived  his  greatest  friend, 
dear  Dr.  Jim.    I  had  taken  Rhodes,  who  was 
having  his  portrait  painted,  to  the  studio  of  G.  F. 
Watts  in  Holland  Park.    You  knew  t:  e  Signor  ? 
Ah,   what  a  privilege,   what  a  privilege  I    We 
arrived  early  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast. 
The  sun  was  shining,  birds  were  singing  in  the 
trees,  and  there  was  an  exquisite  scent  in  the 
gardens.    Rhodes  said  to  me,  •  What  fools  we 
are  to  bother  about  the  Empire  I    How  perfect 
aU  this  is— how  beautiful,  how  perfect  I    Why 
don't  we  come  and  live  in  an  Eden  like  this,  strug- 
gling no  more,  simply  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
life  ? '    He  was  charmed  with  the  Signor.    We 
stayed  after  breakfast,   and  the  picture  made 
great  progress  ;  Rhodes  stood  to  Watts  for  three 
hours.    From  Watts  we  went  to  Dr.  Jim.    After 
our  conversation.  Dr.  Jim  caUed  me  back.    *What 
have  you  been  doing  with  Rhodes  ? '  he  demanded. 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant.    He  repUed  angrily, 
*  He  has  been  drinking.'    I  assured  him  that  he 
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had  had  nothing  but  coffee,  and  explained  where 
we  had  been.  He  burst  out  at  me,  •  You  fool  I 
do  you  mean  to  teU  me  that  you  aUowed  Rhodes 
to  stand  for  three  hours  ?^tand,  with  a  heart 
hkehis?»  He  was  furious  with  me.  I  tell  you 
this  story  to  show  you  how  easily  Rhodes  made 
a  false  impression.  Even  Dr.  Jim,  his  closest 
friend  imagined  from  his  face  and  mamier  that 
t.  J.  had  been  drinking." 

I  remember  a  story  Watts  told  me  thirteen 
years  ago.    He  said  that  after  Rhodes's  death 
Grey  came  to  see  him  one  day,  asking  him  to  give 
his   famous   statue   of  Physical   Energy   as   a 
memorial  for  Rhodes's  grave  in  South  Africa. 
Watts  said  to  him,  "  But  it's  mifinished."    To 
which  Grey  made  answer,  "  So  is  Rhodes's  work  " 
Grey  told  me  that  he  learned  from  Rhodes  to 
conceive  of  the  endlessness  of  our  British  destiny 
«id  of  the  catholic  character  of  the   British 
Empire.     Rhodes    was    neither   provincial    nor 
raci^.    He  blazed  out  on  one  occasion  against  a 
pohtician  who  had  spoken  of  Briton  and  Boer 
as  If  they  were  not  both  Afrikanders.    The  Jame^ 
son   Raid,   which   nobody  deplores  more   than 
Jameson  himself,  who  says  that  instead  of  getting 
fifteen  months  he  deserved  to  have  got  fifteen 
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m^  '"  "I**  f  ""''  P~P'*  ™PP°«'  •  British 
move  .^  the  Boer  people.    It  wa..  fa  its 

^    la^y  by  .„  act  of  forgetfutaes.  on 
Rhodes  .part),  a  move  of  both  Briton  and  Boer 
agamst  the  reactionary  and  tyrannical  poUcy  of 
^dent,^.    It  was  conceived  n.uThl° 
«.  a  British  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
progresMve  Boer  forces  in  the  Transvaal,  than  as 
a  move  of  British  ImperiaUsm.    Rhodes  nev» 
once  m  aU  his  life  visuaUsed  the  British  Empire 
as  a  purely  British  po««ssion.    He   had   the 
widest  sympathies,  and  much  more  admired  a 
good  German  than  a  bad  EngUshman.    He  had 

Enghsh  traditions,  and  beUeved  that  there  was 
somethingm  the  ai.  of  England  which  bred  great- 
hearted   and    fearless-minded    men.     Buf  he 
wanted  the  British  Empire,  dominated  by  this 
Enghsh  cluuaeter,  to  be  the  home  of  aU  men  who 
loved  freedom.  foUowed  truth,  and  sought  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  mankind.    It  w^  this 
conception  of  the  Empire  which  flred  the  imagina- 
tion  of  Grey.  * 

In  a  letter  from  Canada  to  his  aunt.  Lady 
Wantage,  who  shared  all  his  Imperial  ideaUsm 
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Grey  gpoke  of  the  grandson  of  a  notorious  rebel. 
French  by  origin,  who  had  become  a  Rhodes' 
scholar.    "  I  deUght  in  the  th  ught."  he  wrote. 

"  that  young  ,  the  granoson  of  the  rebel' 

may  succeed  to  Lord  Cromer's  position  in  Egypt 
wme  day.  and  aU  through  Rhodes  Scholarships. 
How  pleased  C.  J.  would  have  been." 

Livingstone  said  of  Africa,  "I  have  opened 
the  door ;  I  look  tp  you  that  it  shaU  not  be  closed 
after  me."    Grey,  who  dearly  loved  pioneers  and 
explorers,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  remark,  and 
would  describe  Stanley's  expedition  as  an  epic 
^t   resembled   the   stories   oi   King   Arthur's 
Knights   of  the    Round    Table.    He   saw   the 
romance  and  beauty  of  the  Empire.    He  desired 
young  Englishmen  to  feel  the  speU  of  this  wonder- 
ftil  romance,  this  incomparable  beauty.-  What 
had  been  done  in  the  past  was  to  him  a  clarion 
M  to  achieve  even  greater  things  in  the  future 
There  was  no  captain  so  worthy  to  be  foUowed 
or  who  promised  to  gallant  youth  such  splendid 
rewards,  as  he  on  whose  banner  was  inscribed  the 
single  word  of  Duty.    If  the  Empire  no  longer 
caUed  for  armies  to  subdue  savages  or  to  put 
down  tyrants,  it  caUs  ever  more  passionately  for 
the  servants  of  justice,  the  knights  of  chivalry, 
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and  the  disciple,  of  love.    It  i,  .tiU  unfinished, 
and  for  ever  wiU  remain  unfinished. 

the  human  xZe     uV^  ^  ^*'^"i***  **°*'^'^  »' 
ofc^CT  ^^S^Tl*"  each  of  us  uniU  in  a  group 

»o  proud  of  being  Britow  •  tt  ?.T^  ^*u^  *'* 
the  Union  JadTffi*^ T Slkd-  fl^T  'J*''*^ 
^clom.  Duty,  n^liLiS^%^'  «-<>-' 

Another  extract  from  this  same  speech  makes 
the  spmt  of  his  Imperialism  clear  and  vivid : 

May  I  say  this  to  you  without  rivimr  offptw*.  ♦!.  * 

What  can  you  do  to  help  your  ^;ntrv?  wh,  :« 
you  women  of  Montreal  wouldXut  f hV?  ^^'  ^^ 
houses  against  the^n  W^c^^^wu  ~"  °' ^^^^ 
domesti^  civic,  and^til^  ^^t  ^  "^"^  **' 

that  you  exclude  frory^^^^.^LT'  "^"^ 
who  rhMitA  ot  Aa.^.     .*  "«wmg-rooms  the  man 

WHO  cheats  at  cards ;  if  you  would  reft,'*  the  approval 
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of  your  smile  to  the  man  who  hits  below  the  belt  in 
sport,  busmess.  or  politics,  then  the  star  of  Montreal 
would  shme  with  a  brilliancy  which  would  make  its 
ra^ce  ^d^  not  only  over  Canada,  but  over  the 

He  was  for  ever  sounding  this  note  wherever 
he  went,  the  note  of  simple  honour  and  rejoicing 
high-mindedness.    Everything  depended  in  his 
view  on  character.    England  had  come  to  im- 
penal  greatness  by  the  force  of  character :    her 
Englishness,  which  had  conferred  such  immense 
benefits  on  mankind,  rose  out  of  a  noble  view  of 
duty ;  to  maintain  her  imperial  greatness  and  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  her  civiHsation  she  must 
for  ever  guard  her  character  against  the  contagion 
of  the  world.    Selfishness,  breeding  slothful  ease, 
was  the  enemy. 

A  Canadian  lady  who  knew  him  very  weU 
writes  to  me : 

As  I  understood  him.  the  British  Empire  was  to 
ttand  m  the  world  as  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  great 
moral  force  that  would  be  invincible,  rather  than 
milhons  of  square  acres  and  inhabitants  with  their 
corre^ndmg  wealth  and  physical  power.  When 
W  Grey  came  to  Canada  -  e  were  on  a  great  wave 
of  financial  prosperity,  witL  all  ^be  attendant  evils 
of  rapicUy  acquired  fortunes  uniiccompanied  by  any 
educated  sense  of  responsibility.    He  saw  that  we 
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f  aDmr^mK-  •  ^  ^^^or-Generalship  was  a  most 
^^appy  combination  of  the  office  and  the  man  It 
lay  completely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thT^™^' 
that  the  peculiar  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  of  the  lIS^ 
*ouId  be  applied  to  rousing  Canada  to  a  sei^  o?  the 
geatness  of  her  destiny  as  a  full  co-partner  of  Emp^! 

t^sh^^.t^fn^'f  "^^^  *"^  ^y  '^^^^  of  the  Cd 
o^  nrlw  ^  ^'^  **'  ^"^^^'^  fro"*  blowing  over 
our  prame  provmces,  as  tried  to  curb  Lord  Grev's 

eager  spmt  fh,m  breathing  his  ideals  into  the  Ca^^ 

of^Mdl^^  '      Umversity  students,  or  to  gatiSerings 

Lm^^v  r  TT*  °'  ^''^ooU^ou^e.  pointed  in^ 
same  way  to  the  Imperial  cause  that  lay  at  their 

QuJStv  C  ^  ^  ^'*^"?'  '*^  wonderfuUy  vibrating 
^^L^'^^^ '^'''^  ^^^'  For  instance,  I 
^T^J^:^  i"*™"^  ^^  *  ^^'^^i  politician,  of 
TwfJ^ir^P^*^'  *yP«'  »  °™>^.  selfish,  aiti- 
Imperiahst,  saying  to  me,  «  J  had  ne;er  hea;d^y 

me  thmk  what  it  meant,  or  feel  the  least  tremOTof 
motion,  until  I  heard  His  ExceUenqTsa^  » %^i 

SI-  ^t  was  filhng  his  heart,  and  it  made  it  very 
affectmg  to  drink  the  King's  health  with  Wm.»     ^ 

She  speaks  of  the  brilliant  and  animated  dinner 
parties  under  his  rSgime,  where  every  man  was 
made  to  feel  himself  an  honoured  guest  and  "  each 
woman  that  she  was  looking  charming  and  that 
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he  only  wished  himself  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
beside  her " ;  and  she  says: 

^\?'^J^  anything  he  could  do  or  say  that 
opportunity   was   never   aUowed   to   escaDC     That 

^"rx^nS  ^^'T"^^^  ^'«->'  Sl^^hat^h 
rare  exceptions  an  enlarged  outlook  must  foUow  it 

wZtiT^K-    ^  Z™^    °'   *P°»**^-    The    glowing 
warmth  of  his  natu^,  his  wide  human  sympathy.^ 

his  tenderness  of  heart,  made  even  ^rshy  ^d 

awkward  quickly  give  him  their  confldenc^.  ^    He 

surr^ded  people  with  such  a  sense  of  inLacy 'tSt 
almost  miconsciously  they  would  let  hhT^^  STo 

^ZoZlT^-^'^'^'^^''''y'    Hisquesttoi^ 
were  often  amusmg  in  thehr  open  directness. 

Just  as  he  delighted  in  trying  to  help  those  in 

humble  positions  to  know  a  pride  and  joy  inTheS 

work,  so  he  dehghted  in  trying  to  broaden  Se  i^teJest" 
jmdpursuits  of  those  who  had  the  means  to  cSte 

'aere  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  was  the  crown 
of  his  career.  He  told  me  with  an  affectionate 
emphasis  that  he  had  "  loved  every  minute  »  of 
his  reign.  It  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  his 
Impenalism  had  room  to  move.  He  was  free  of 
party  strife  :  he  was  no  longer,  as  he  had  been  in 
South  Africa,  the  administrator  of  a  province 
emerging  out  of  crisis  :  he  was  the  representative 
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otbis  sovereign  in  «  migh  ,    domimon  whose 

thm^  which  hurt  the  soul  of  man.  I  have^ 
number  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Jy  wl^ 
durmgh.,  „i^  i„  Canada.  Lady  W^^^^ 
no  only  an  affeetlonate  au..t  and  a  wise  ZZ 
but  an  Imperiahst  after  his  own  heart,  to  whom 

outT«.T"*  "^  "  "^-Oe^tan'dat  i^ 

no  doubt  form  .  very  important  part  of  ^ 
bWy.    Nothing  said  or  writteHy  Lm 
stbL'^r"""^-    "- "^t-tions'of  m^ 
to  m»t     i  '"''  '^  *'*'''  -«•  unfortunately 
to  make  extras  ftom  these  letters,  whieh  «aUy 
^^^      "t  "™*  *°  thenu^elves.    I  can  but  say 

-Ta^Ic^n^'Sd^^J^'-^o-wise. 
K^»  •  J  ...  *"«na-  ile  IS  never  afraid  of 
her  mdustr-H  progress  or  her  material  welfe« 
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indeed,  he  sees  no  frontiers  to  the  courage,  in- 
vention, and  labour  of  her  splendid  people ;  but 
he  anxiously  watches  over  every  movement  on 
the  part  of  this  young  giant  to  achieve  the  highest 
things  of  civihsation.    He  tells  Lady  Wantege  of 
all  his  schemes  for  bringing  French  and  British 
together,  of  his  audacious  ambition  to  celebrate 
by  a  royal  pageant  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  the 
tercentenary    of  .  Canada's    birth,    and    of   the 
magnificent  success,   in  spite  of  overwhehning 
difficulties,  of  his  great  ambition.     I  remember 
how  he  took  me  up  into  the  battlements  of  the 
Citadel  at  Quebec,  where  one  looks  down  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  winding  in  majestic  curves  to 
the  ocean,  and  spoke  to  me  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  hke  Wolfe,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  to  every  man  who  speaks  the  English 
language.    He  was  like  a  prophet  who  looks  back 
in  order  to  encourage  faith  in  the  future.    He 
writes  home  asking  his  friends  in  England  to  send 
him  silken  banners  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
that  they  may  hang  in  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  country,  proclaiming  the  mission  of  the 
British  Empire.1    He  sought  to  establish  a  register 

>  "  If  these  Banners,  hanging  Uke  sUent  sermons  on  the 
waUs  of  colleges,  make  their  message  felt  here  and  there, 
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fiJJ  of  schemes  fo/r/r"'-    ^  '«'*««  «* 

and  to  Whom  he  himself  h^^^t^'^^P^'-''  '^•>' 
encouragement.  He  aslTlT  w  *'""°"' 
«»t  Canadian  ^-^s^^his^^.X^LT 

*»eHbin«  he,  admira^Ti^iTrT" 
«ocial  life.    Ks  daughters  aT"  t!^  1  ^'^"* 

-CVandhetCr^rSsTiTJ 
I«i»  Wantage.  txtiact  bom  ■  letter  to 
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with  children  who  love  to  serve  the  highest  ideals. 
The  magnificence  of  Canadian  scenery  moves  him 
to  write  pages  of  the  most  enthusiastic  description. 
People  in  England,  he  says,  have  no  idea  of  the 
vastness  and  splendour  of  this  most  glorious 
dominion.  He  writes  of  men  who  have  done 
tremendous  things  in  commerce  or  philanthropy 
with  almost  a  shout  of  joy.  "  What  a  future  !  " 
is  his  constant  Exclamation.  And  then  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  comes  a  passage  like  this  : 

Our  Parson  read  us  instead  of  a  sermon  an  appeal 
signed  by  the  twenty  Bishops  of  Canada  for  funds  to 
enable  tiie  Church  of  Canada  to  evangelise  Japan. 
If  I  were  not  G.  6.  I  would  more  readily  subscribe 
to  a  fund  for  sending  Japs  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Bushido  to  Canada.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  tampering 
with  the  Ballot  Boxes  which  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  U.S.  showed  its  ugly  head  in  Ontario 
last  year.  The  offenders  have  escaped  out  of  Canada, 
but  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they  are  not  caught 
and  sent  back  here,  and  punished  as  heavily  as  the 
law  wiU  allow.  This  tampering  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  People  is,  if  unpunished,  worse  than  the 
assassination  of  a  Monarch — for  a  Monarch  can  be 
replaced,  but  as  si  on  as  men  lose  faith  in  one  another 
Anarchy  comes  knocking  at  the  door. 


He  had  the  best  opinion  of  Canada  and  the 
confidence  of  Canadian  democracy  at  his  back, 
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in  everything  he  attempted  for  th.  »      . 

of  the  g„at  Doamion     arilt  "'^'^ 

honesty  in  noliti™  IT    "ifluence  made  for 

-finement  in'^S  T^*"-  "  "^'^  «^«- 
^endship  amo„nS^„'^;,'  ^-*«;  ^-W  of 

mo.exa.tin«apUnLwSi:ht^'''r 
No  Govemor-General  w«c  ^PenaJism. 

'»  Canada  thSST^y'Xrr*''^"'^^ 
gentleman,  who  never  Z^l  f  ^-ninded 

™«.e   Canadian   and  ^T^nX^'^'l  "l" 
dangers    of   rnno^-  "onestly   faced    the 

''"v^tha,,thei2er:«ro;'rj''^'-i 

sensitive  spirit.  *  ^«   and 

-^'TLrmL'Lirt:?'^^'^ ---•  ^*'' 

almost  every  part  of  the  EmpiTLJ^  ^  ""* 
■«  8«at  an  enthmiasm  fo/^^e  et^^""'^ 
P'osperity  of  Australia.  wW  t  ''*^'*°"y 
as  something  of  a  h^r      T     .         '"^  '"^'^ed 

**"*'<»' as  for  the  fflorv  of  r»„.  J 
He  never  doubted  that  Africa  ^ll^^' 
^J^    num-s    county,    ^.^J-^Jbeeome  a 

Rhodesia  would  some  day  come  JZ  "' 

"'  '*''-"'  Can«U  that  he  demSL:::^ 
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Imperialism  as  a  living  thing.  It  was  there  that 
he  enabled  men  to  see  the  spiritual  character  of 
true  ImperiaUsm.  During  the  seven  years  of  his 
commission  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  Canada  an 
incarnation  of  British  Imperialism,  no  bagman  of 
Empire,  no  militaristic  jingo  shaking  his  mailed 
fist  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  not  this,  but  a  very 
perfect  knight,  accomplished  in  all  courtesy, 
sanctified  by  a  «oble  vow,  and  irradiated  by  an 
inward  happiness  bom  of  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  human  nature  and  the  destiny  of  English 
character. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  last  weeks 
of  his  Ufe  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  whom  War  has  now  baptized  into  a 
sacred  brotherhood,  should  most  earnestly  con- 
template, before  Peace  comes  with  its  critical 
problems  of  reconstruction,  the  best  means  of 
achieving  for  their  wonderful  Empire  a  definite 
political  unity.  He  knew  that  a  spiritual  unity 
exists,  and  he  trusted  to  this  intangible  bond  of 
sympathy  long  to  hold  the  Empire  together  in  a 
sense  of  comradeship.  He  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
entertained  a  single  panic  fear  of  disruption.  But 
he  did  most  seriously  beUeve  that  it  would  assure 
the  peace  of  the  world,  advance  the  best  interests 
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"cial    and    industrial    evil,    which    afflict    the 

formed  itself  mto  a  political  whole. 
^Few  page,  i„  hj,  y^p^     ^  ^ 

tang  the  two  wamng  parties  of  the  United 

C^  !.  ^\~""  '^*''  ^"^  Salisbury  J 

^l^f  ''^?''""'^'  ""*  '»  -"After 
tos  return  from  Canada  he  renewed  these  offices 
m  other  quarters  not  less  exalted,  and  with^ 
ZL^T^  bom  of  hi,  faith  in  the  fedcrj 

this  tetter  tranwction,  and  one  day  men  may  be 
surprised  to  know  who  it  was  tZt  invi,^'an^ 

«ay.  ••  At  th.'^"^f ..'^f»«'»«on  t.  thi. 
am  over-burdened  with  the  »^  „f  ^,  ^^  ^  m.,  ••  i 
'«l  utteriy  incapable  of  d  J«Mt^„^°T""'"' "" 
maimer  mrthy  of  him  >«  »k  y""  "k  me  to  a 
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urged  Lord  Grey  to  rescue  the  Irish  Question  from 
the  miserable  bhrnders  of  party  faction.    The 
fault  was  not  his  that  he  failed.    He  said  to  me 
with  real  regret  that  only  stupidity  had  beaten 
him.    Both    parties    were    to    blame.    On    the 
Liberal  side  there  was  a  bigoted  determination  to 
stick  to  the  Ministerial  Bill,  in  the  same  illogical 
and  immoral  spirit  which  cries,  "My  country 
right  or  wrong."    On  the  Unionist  side  there  wa« 
only  a  desire  to  smash  Mr.  Asquith.    Lord  Grey 
told  me  that  one  of  the  Unionists  he  approached 
said  to  him,  "  Don't  interfere,  my  dear  fellow ;  I 
assure  you  it's  all  right.    We've  got  the  old  devil 
on  his  back,  he's  showing  the  silver  of  his  belly, 
and  we'll  have  the  gaff  in  him  before  a  month 
has  gone  by."    There  was  no  intelligent  desire 
on  either  side  to  settle  this  most  urgent  and 
serious  question.    There  was  no  patriotism ;  there 
was  no  real  morality. 

Lord  Grey  sought  to  give  peace  to  the  centre 
of  the  Empire  by  what  is  called  the  Federal 
solution.  It  is  a  method  of  government  which 
has  worked  admirably  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
and  which  is  the  secret  of  the  unity  of  the  United 
States.  He  desired  to  give  local  parliaments  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  necessary 
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a  local  parliament  to  Ulster   anrf  f«  k 

ButLf^^      ""  ""^  '"  "^  United  State, 
tilt  Fit," '^"V'^'-^*  »"<=-•    HebeUev^- 

mg  torth  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  idenl     w 
believed  in  his  last  davs  thi.f  fK  ^^ 

was  at  h«n^      rT      ^  *^'  consummation 

now  bemg  won  for  the  Empire  and  ,>  w.c     *u 

:nr*^-  ---"-^^  n^^Ce: 

rather  ,nth  a  qu,et  and  satisfied  confidence  that 
he  re<^„„„end«,  to  his  countryn,en  fo,  tt  t 
t"Be  th.,  p^at  Imperial  idea  of  Federalism. 

What  we  need  in  England,"  he  said  to  me 

.s  a  more  vivid  awareness  of  the  Empire     i 

rr.    f'  P-n»se  a  Dominion  Hou^rthe 

^d^ch  s.te.    I  wanted  to  set  up  i„  the  centre 

the^"d"'  ''^'"^r^»  -»4  whatevT^ 

~T^V  *^  °'  *"  EngUshman  standing 

on  Westminster  Bridge  (after  we  have  dearef 
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away  that  horrible  iron  structure  of  the  South 
Eastern   Railway)   looking   eastward   over   the 
beautiful  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  seeing 
in  the  very  centre  of  that  splendid  curve  a  great 
temple,  dominating  everything  else,  which  pro- 
claimed to  him  the  majesty  and  dominion  of  the 
British  Empire.    If  I  had  been  a  German,  and 
had  gone  with  this  idea  to  the  Kaiser,  every 
telephone  bell  in  the  palace  would  have  been 
ringing  in  f  ve  minutes,  and  the  thing  would  have 
been  accomplished.    But  here  there  is  such  lack 
of  imagination.    People  talk  of  the  difficulties 
of  doing  things.    They  prefer  to  go  along  in 
smooth  ruts.    'The  Empire  will  take  care  of 
itself.    Let  it  grow.    There's  no  use   hurrying 
these  matters.'    And  so  on.    But  it  is  just  because 
they  don't  know  what  the  Empire  is  that  they 
don't  realise   the  need   for  bringing  home   its 
existence   to   the   imagination   of  their  fellow- 
countr3rmen." 

He  spoke  to  me  of  the  need,  our  English  need, 
of  a  more  intelligent  realisation  of  the  Empire 
as  a  power  by  which  most  of  our  social  problems 
might  be  solved.  "It  is  because  the  country 
refuses  to  call  in  the  Empire,"  he  said,  "that 
those  problems  exist.    We  are  dealing  locally 
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with    things    which    require    more    than    local 
remedies.    If  we  would  increase  wages,  shorten 
hours  of  toil,   brighten  our  dismal  cities,  and 
sweep    away    aU    our    hideous    and    disgracing 
poverty,  we  must  consider  ourselves  as  part  of 
a  vast  Empire,  whose  wealth,  if  we  will  but  see 
It.  IS  a  magic  wand  of  prosperity.    There  need 
be  no  poverty  and  overcrowding  if  we  make 
mtelligent   use   of  the   Empire.    That   Empire 
contains  aU  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture 
and  has  fields  wide  enough  to  grow  plentiful  food 
for  the  whole  world.    It  is  only  because  we  do 
not  realise  this  fact  that  we  do  not  make  use  of  it 
lo  reahse  it.  and  so  get  rid  of  our  problems,  we 
must  form  ourselves  into  a  poUtical  whole.    We 
must  have,  with  fiiU  local  autonomy  for  aU  the 
parts,  an  Imperial  Senate  at  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  legislating  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
commonwealth.    I  cannot  understand  how  men 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  wisdom  of  this  idea.    Every 
day  invention  brings  aU  the  parts  of  our  Empire 
closer  together.    In  point  of  mileage.  Quebec  is 
nearer  to  London  than  it  is  to  Vancouver.    There 
IS  no  difficulty  now.  and  there  wiU  be  stiU  less  by 
and  by.  in  getting  from  one  part  of  the  Empire 
to  another.    Why  shouldn't  the  Ministers  of  all 
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these  various  parts  meet  together  in  London  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  ?    It  will 
come;    it  is  bomid  to  come;    but  people  in 
England  ought  to  be  thinking  about  it  now,  with 
enthusiasm,  with  hope,  with  ardent  patriotism. 
That's    the    way    to    achieve    greatness.    Any 
fumbling  or  faint-heartedness  in  such  a  matter 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  England  after  a  war  Uke 
this.    Encourage  every  subject  of  the  king  to 
feel  himself  one  of  a  band  of  brothers.    Strive 
for  Imperial  unity.    Keep  hammering  away  till 
the  British  Empire  is  made  one  and  indivisible. 
Fashion  it  as  a  power  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind  such  as  the  world  has  never  known. 
That's  our  British  destmy.    Never  trust  a  single 
statesman  who  doesn't  realise  it." 

I  gathered  from  him  that  he  desired  in  these 
last  words  on  FederaUsm  rather  to  rouse  the 
imaginations  of  EngUshmen  to  a  realisation  of 
true  ImperiaUsm  than  to  commend  any  particular 
plan  for  securing  federal  unity.    I  gathered,  too, 
that  his  view  of  ImperiaUsm  looked  far  forward 
to  the  ideal  consummation  of  Anglo-Saxon  unity. 
He  had  a  Shakespearean  adoration  for  the  beauty 
of  England,  and  a  Shakespearean  confidence  in 
the  great  quahties   of  English  character.    He 
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regarded  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  United 
States   as   an   achievement  of  om-  home-bred 
island-cradled  EngUsh  genius.    Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver's 
bnlliant  essay  on  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of 
his  favourite  books,  and  the  first  piece  of  Uteratm^ 
that  gave  him  a  definite  enthusiasm  for  federalism 
He  had  closely  foUowed  the  amazing  history  of 
the  United  Stetes  from  the  days  of  Washington 
to  Lincohi  and  knew  how  the  British  mind  of 
that  great  gentleman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  had 
laid  the  political  foundation  of  America's  abundant 
prosperity.    It  delighted  him  to  give  back  to  the 
American    President,    through    his    affectionate 
fnend   Mr.  J.  H.  Choate,  a  picture  of  Benjamin 
Franklm  which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  taken 
pnsoner  in  the  American  War  and  carried  to 
Howick.    He  never  neglected  any  opportunity  to 
deepen  and  domesticate  the  good  feeUng  between 
England  and  the  United  States.    He  said  to  me 
that  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  befaU  the 
human  race  would  be  the  solidarity  of  all  EngUsh- 
speaking  races.    During  the  Boer  War  he  wrote 
an  article  for  the  North  American  Review  in  which 
he  claimed  that  pohtical  ideaUsm  had  its  righteous 
part  m  that  dreadful  struggle,  and  in  which  he 
prophesied  its  ahnost  incredible  end  : 
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fi^t.  to  BoCTMd  Bri,         ?  on  the  biwi.  of  equal 

Aiatialia.  and  &II^4^  «»  federation  of  Canada, 
«nd.  rtheTlH  of  ^  l,*^.*^.  »^«*  Empire 
"hole  EngU.hll^iSjg';;;^.'"  "»  '**»«<»  of  the 

».1\1!^^  to  me  in  hi,  !««  days  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life  thjt  hT  h  J, 
not  founded  a  Federal  r^.™.         u  ^  "^ 

Canada  and  devo^  alf?T  °"    "  '**'™  ^■" 
ends     "7  „   w\^  an  his  tm,e  to  achieving  its 

^ttion  set^S    ?•;:  nrr  ""^*  "•'  ^"^ 
to  feder^teTt'  *     '"^'  •*°"*  «"»«thing 

o^^poiis^u^ir-^^rr 

nationalism  as  "  a  vicious  ^ciplf "  IT* 
that  rather  ambiguous  te™  TI.m  "^  '''^ 
what  is  moi»   „i     1      ^^         ""'*'  suppose, 

P«rtLLZ     TI^'J"^"^  "y  *»»  term 
''"7«**'~»»-    He  hated  anything  merelv  tril..i 

and  provincial.    His  desire  CforThK  ^ 

hood  of  humanity  the  Zl^-        .      '"**''*'• 

and  he  beu3  tLT^.^""*"*"  °'  *^  ""^ 
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or  pros^  and  refonn.    In  this  hone  Cecil  pk^ 
founded    his    acholAmhin.     rT^      ^  ^"  Rhodes 

He  insisted  again  and  again  in  his  American 
speeches  that  "although  Hving  under  different 
forms  of  ftee  and  enlightened  government,  we  are 
so  fer  as  the  real  big  things  of  this  world  a« 
concerned.  practicaUy  one  people."    Even  in  hi, 
morta^  extremity,  and  in  spite  of  pain  which  from 
tmie  to  tune  interrupted  hi,  speech,  he  .poke 
to  me  mth  a  ring  in  hi,  voice  of  the*,  real  bi« 
thmg,  which,  deeply  realised  and  enthnsiasticaUy 
taken  to  heart,  make  for  the  whole  world's  peace 
•T^^  u*"^  prosperity.    "  It  is  the  little  thing^ 
of  life,    he  said  vexatiously ;   "  the  trivial  and 
trumpery  things,  which  keep  men  apart  " 
Lord  Bryce,  who  knew  him  m  England  and  was 
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in  contact  with  him  in  America,  writes  for  me  the 
following  tribute : 

^.i^l^u?^»  """"  *°  *^*>^  "nique  figure  in  our 

new.    He  had  a  sort  of  genius  far  attracting  affection 
and  inspinng  confidence,  and  the  old^n^«« 

Wm  SI!   Ti*"  *°  *°*^™y  °'  '«»*  »  Wend.    To  know 

X^™S:rrf°'°^^^-  to  know  h^^ 

S^lifl!K         ^s  ^"^  *°**  ^P^  W»  purity  and 

^:^^^':r^'  ^  ^^  pub,ic^i5;,r 

important  than  i.  commonly  mipDMS^  TfiS^ 

on  the  province  of  hi.  Minirte™.    In  S^.^^^ 

MpSST^    T   """^y   thoughthTi; 
U^s^tJ^   whenever  negotiation,   with   the 

The  gtoiring  Menddiip  and  mutual  undewtandim, 
^^IP^P"  °'  fhe  United  State.  andX^^f 
CwMda,  a  moM  happy  and  blened  chanse  from  th, 
nupidon  and  jealou^  of  former  dayTX.  ."L^! 

d«u  to  him.  ™,t  only  to  ...pect  tj';^hn^'dr:t 
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Ottawa,  but  also  bv  thp  n«.i»..  •  . 

W-  wmth  of  iS  hLtlST^  ">P««.ion  which 

•nd  eveiy  public  ,^5^  "^  P""*"  oompmy 
•oulhoftheoS^ta^^^'  'I^"?'  "•  '"veUed 

i?^  n»nylS«  to!:.  .KS""°'^""»- 
PrtMd,  for  those  wen.  Vh.        i?'.  "^  '^  "<>*  ""•- 

iMo.  of  whom?.:"::^i.^  s; "  "*  ••'^"» »' 

."^  ^tTthe":;^  "^JJP  and  c^Hed  o« 

•p«j^  P~.pt  of^L.'s^'^r.":^  T^  "•• 

^•"diieii  made  him  emeet  -!li  ^  '  ™*  ""^ 
"•"ning  to  hi.  latMt  v«^..  *^™*  «veiywhere, 
ofyowh.  ^y'*"'^«do"«ndb»oyMMj; 

*««.  of  long  mZ'^^  -^  "orthiJy  the 

•ay  that  U,rt  Grey,  though  he  sometimes  ntter^ 
•  b.t.er  worf  .bout  the  stupidity  of  o^^^ 

CTTL  "'^"  "'"^  ^^^  British  demoS 
ft.  .bl«,k  of  Imperial  ima«im.tio„.    ThiTS 
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and  felt  how  smooth  would  be  the  path  of 
Federalism,  and  aU  other  forms  of  Imperial  pro- 
gress, if  Labour  in  this  country  received  from 
the  State  those  material  benefits  which  it  so  richly 
deserves  and  which  it  has  so  nobly  won. 

A  friend  of  his  writes  to  me :    "  I  have  seen 
Lord  Grey  very  angry,  but  over  comparatively 
small  things,  and  in  anything  that  went  further 
than  the  moment  his  generous  nature  invariably 
sought  excuses  for  the  things  that  had  roused  his 
anger.    I  have  never  known  him  attribute  low 
motives  to  men  or  women  for  their  actions  or 
opinions,  and  when  forced  through  direct  evidence 
to  recognise  that  these  did  really  exist,  he  would 
do  so  with  obvious  pain,  and  explain  that  it  was 
so  merely  from  lack  of  understandmg.    He  looked 
for  the  best,  he  believed  the  best,  and  when 
disappointed  he  was  quick  to  forgive.    I  remember 
once  saying  to  him  in  regard  to  something  I  felt 
very  strongly  about,  *  I  shaU  never  forgive  that '  ; 
with  a  look  of  pity  not  easy  to  forget,  he  said  tc) 
me,  *  Then  God  help  you,* " 

Lady  Wantage  said  to  me,  "  One  of  his  great 
qualities  was  faith  in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature.  Where  he  gave  his  affections,  he  saw 
no  fault."    I  asked  her  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
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Mt  ^ri.'^'o  »»p^ed.  She  „pi;;^ 

It  DUMle  hun  very  .tt»cUve.»  No  denuuogue 
I  am  sure,  ever  had  ine>b>r  /.i>k  •  ^/^°»"*' 
nt  ,f.™-_l.  greater  bith  m  the  virtue* 

of  den.oc«cy,  or  more  confidently  w«ted  for 

^mocraey  to  inherit  if  kingdom.    He  h.^v» 
bu  affections  to  mankind. 
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^  NoU  hy  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver 


in  kit  fameeli  oddren  to  kit  aoldien 
*e  [Wathingkm]  entnated  Ikem  to  go 
forth  a§  miatUmariet  amtrng  their  feUow 
rttoeiM,  prwhini  the  goopel  of  union 
«w  a  ffrmv  gooenment  .  .  .  hit  ehUf 
eoneem  wot  not  a  temporary  triumph, 
bt$t  an  uUimaie  eeewrity^V.  S.  Outkb 
{Akaander  HamiUon). 


1ITR.  F.  S.  OLIVER,  who  was  one  of  Lord 
-»^VA     Grey's  intimate  friends,  has  kindly  written 

the  following  note,  mainly,  at  my  request,  on 

Federalism : 

TJ^  central  principle  of  Lord  Grey's  PcderalftUth 
ta^nuined  in  a  quotation  whiehhe  was  ^d  of 
inscribing  on  his  numerous  gifts  of  books  and  en- 
graving...  "What  is  my  coiSitry T-The  EiJ^^, 
my  countey ;  England  is  my  home."  I  thii  tte 
truth  is  that  the  actual  mechanism  of  anySa  Sd 

found  t  iriuome  to  concentrate  upoTSuses  and 
•ubsectiom,  of  a  concrete  phm.  It^thea^t^ 
iri**"?*^*^^'^  projection  which  appealed  to 
Ws  imsgination  and  fired  his  enthusiasm-^S^wJ 

wnrS^lK!^"«.*^  ^"*^  ~**  throughout^Se 
worM ;   the  constitutional  architecture  wSch  aloM 

i?  "^^^"^  «*ve  this  spirit  an  abiding  home 

wiS^tTV  *^  !  ««»  ~y  witi,  co^r^and 
^thout  the  f^  that  I  am  putting  my  own  thoi^ 
into  his  mouth  viz.  that  he  saw  in  his  mind'sX  • 
(1)  en  Imperial  ParUament.  representative  of  tL 
CommonweaHh  of  British  NatioSs.  which  woid^ 
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A  Note  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver 


II 


^ujBd  With  the  defence  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
wWch  would  be  clothe  with  powet.  ne<4iir  to 

^  be  eh«ged  with  tho«  1W«  which  are  the 
common  oonoera  of  the  three  kingdom. ;  and  ^8) 
~Uon^  or  kingdom  legi-laturerVhiST  wo^  2 
J^ondble    for    the    internal    alftUr.    of    England^ 

t^^^^^A  ^r^"^'  A- to  the  third.  I  SSThe 
d23«  S^  ~!  influenced,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 

Mdnj^  than  i.  powible  in  our  pre^nt  ringle.  over- 

r^t;^  J!!l""^?^"*  P«rii«nent.  iuS  on  the 
other  hand  by  tht  conviction  that  social  experiment. 

fa  ord«  to  yield  the  be.t  re.ult..  murt  bT^ST^S; 
knowtedge  of  the  n>ecial  condition,  and  fa  ^plS^y 
J^  the  local  tradition,  and  geniu.  of  thHS 


J^V^  '*"  *^*  "**~"  "»**  y^  •*ed  me  to  do 
■o;  but  a.  you  very  weU  know  theae  problem,  onlv 
occupied  a  porUon  of  his  acUvitie.  diSng^  ^ 
ten  ym.    It  wa.  part  of  hi.  charm,  a^  a  Jm^ 

ma^ride..  The  graver  »rt  of  people-«««daUy 
those  whooocupied  themMlves  in  poUtical  dla^ti^ 
--were  ahray.  ready  to  tell  you  that  hi.  idea,  were 
faipr^cU^le.  Thi.  I  think,  meant.  notT^n^ 
^  ^  r*  "^y^^^P^^'tieable.  a.  that  they 
JSIT^  u  ?Ty  ^^^  *°  argumcnutive  attack. 
Oddly  enough  I  don't  think  hi.  project.  produc^thS 
feeUng  of  faipracticabiUty  nearly  «o  m^A  up^  sS 
bu.^e«  mfad  „  on  the  politi^  or  parliZS^tl^ 
mind.  For  aU  hi.  project,  were  dii!^  to^ 
building  up.  the  dmpliflcaUon.  or  the  oombfaing  of 
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thingt  with  •  view  to  ftituie  developmenti.  Hia 
•otuAl  plant,  luoh  M  they  were,  for  carrying  out  hit 
iMM  Md  project!,  nuty  not  always,  or  even  very 
oft^  have  been  of  a  kind  likely  to  bring  them  to 
fruition ;  but  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the 
ideas  and  proJecU  themwlvet  were  fertile  leed,  and 
may  be  diMovered  conUng  up  hardily  over  the  aeU 
of  public  affairs  throughout  the  Empire. 

For  aU   his  light-hearted  and  Uughing  way  of 
making  proselytes,  there  was  nothing  of  levity  in  the 
gospel   which   he  preached.    The   intensity  of  his 
belief  in  aU  the  articles  of  his  fUth  might  occasionaUy 
be  doubted  by  people  who  associate  deep  conviction 
only  with  solemnity  and  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  humour. 
But  this  was  a  very  superficial  Judgment.    He  had 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  tolerating  opposi- 
tion  with  good  humour,  and  of  Uughing  at  himself 
without  loshig  a  Jot  of  his  ftdth.    And  what  is  more! 
he  thought  hardly  at  aU  of  himself  except  to  laugh  at 
himself;    his  thoughto  centred  round  his  ideas  and 
not  round  himself ;  not  only  did  he  seek  no  rewards 
for  himself,  but  he  did  not  even  seek  power;    he 
would  much  rather  others  had  the  power  as  weU  as 
the  glory,  providing  only  they  would  help  forward 
his  ideas.    He  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  least 
aeU-seeking  men  I  have  ever  known  hi  public  Mfe. 
Whether,  if  he  had  possessed  a  stronger  personal 
ambition,  he  would  have  done  more  to  advance  his 
projecta  is  another  matter.    I  doubt  it.    He  was  not 
built  that  way.     One  great  reason  of  the  hifluence 
which  he  undoubtedly  exercised  in  the  Dominions  and 
at  home  was  tl     sunplicity  and  selflessness  of  his 
enthusiasm.    Another  was  his  invariable  habit  of 
Judging  people  at  their  best  and  not  at  their  worst, 
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gMag  them  the  utmoet  heatMit  «#  •«     j     .. 

I  think  it  nMiylte  ^^lS??fI?  q««ten;  ud 
•mbiticMr^  ^'^  *^  """^^  P«««tt»  -nd 


ri 
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The  ygmmg  that  prodnee*  inequality  ; 

phi^ieaUtf,  degradu  them  inleUeetuaUy, 
*^  ditorte  them  maratly,  iM  whatl!!^ 
P^^  h^rmmiouM  mKial  develop. 
*•<«<.— Hbnby  Gbokob. 


T  VE  had  two  great  passions  in  my  life."  he 

A    told  me,  "  the  Empire  and  the  welfare  of 

the  working  classes.    The  Empire  has  been  my 

religion.    I  believe  that  it  contains  the  world^s 

greatest  promise  of  peace.    And  I  think  it  can 

settle  aU  our  domestic  problems.    Rescue  this 

vast  Empire  from  being  at  the  disposal  of  our 

party   system,   give    our    working    classes    an 

mteUigent  conception  of  what  it  means,  and 

you  U  transform  the  poUtical  conditions  here  at 
nome. 

He  explained  to  me  what  had  fim  brought  him 
to  talte  up  the  question  of  co-partnership.  "When 
I  began,  aU  such  things  as  these  were  unpopular  • 
they  were  out  in  the  cold.  There  was  something 
m  my  mature  which  prevented  me  ftom  pushing 
against  yielding  doors.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  fighter 
I  rather  Uked  pUying  a  lone  h«.d.    I  remember 
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Sir  WilUam  Harcourt  tried  to  make  me  tractable. 
He  used  to  call  me  the  Whigling.    A  lot  of  people 
have  Uughed  at  me.    Gladstone  tried  to  subdue 
me.    If  I  had  played  my  cards  better  I  might 
have  had  anything  I  asked  for.    But  Toynbee 
and  Mazzini  had  saved  me  from  the  game  of  party 
poUtics.     I  saw  that  professional  politicians  were 
only  fiddling  with  our  national  Hfe.    I  felt  that 
the  greatest  of  all  needs  was  a  principle  which 
would  steer  between   Stetc   SociaUsm  and   In- 
dividual    Anarchy.    I    wanted    something    that 
would  restore  to  the  EngUshman  his  old  joy  in 
craftsmanship,  his  old  pride  in  self-dependence, 
his   old   glad   loyalties    to    king   and    country. 
Reading  and  reflection  brought  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  co-operation  is  the  life  motive  of 
society.    I  saw  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  division.    If  this  great  principle  could  be 
introduced  into  our  national  life,  I  saw  that  it 
would  destroy  the  tremendous  dangers  of  com- 
petitive  industrialism  and  give  a  fresh  impetus  to 
our  British  skill  and  intelligence.    And  so  I  left 
the  politicians  to  go  on  with  their  party  game, 
and  went  out  into  the  wilderness  as  a  disciple  of 
Mazzini.    That's  more  than  thirty  years  ago  now. 
A  change  has  taken  place  since  those  days.    The 
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wUdemeM  W  become  .  garfen  dty.  All  my 
outade^  100  to  1  oluu.«,.  have  .Lme  Z 
^^^  pemoe^ey  i,  app«».hi„«  the  !•.. 

His  central   thought  in   this  matter  of  co- 
partnership was  inspired  by  his  realisation  that 

^r^Z  !t      ,  '*•""'  ""  "^  •"<>  "omen. 

was  that  they   forgot   human   ™,ture :    thev 

f«1^'         .     *"*^  '°^"*  "»  feUow-men.  felt 
for  them,  «d  trusted  them.    He  never  doubted 

SlT"^  Hghte^usness  of  the  English  working 

absolute  confidence  appeal  tD  an  Englishman's 
«"«  of  justice  «.d  fair  pUy.  V  ,e„  « 1^,! 
^^occujred.  he  did  not  throw  up  hi.  E 
and  d«m,  democnuy :  he  set  himself  t,  discover 
•K.W  the  mdustrious  and  honcst-hearted  Enriish 
w^rbnan  had  been  driven  to  this  fooUsh  remejy 
tor  h«  gnevanoes.  He  found  the  cause  in  the 
working  man's  housing  conditions,   in   his  ex- 

stl?*^'"'  "'  .*""•   '"  ""  ™"«J-<'-dening 
s  ruggle  to  support  hi,  family,  and.  above  .11,  i„ 

h.,  tack  of  hope.    He  detemiined  that  he  would 
do  everythmg  i„  his  power  «.  radically  to  cha„„ 
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these  most  unnatural  conditions  that  English 
nature,  with  aU  its  noble  qualities  of  kindness 
and  good-will,  with  its  instinctive  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  should  have  free  room  to  expand  in 
joy  and  confidence. 

In  his  copy  of  Godin*s  Solutioru  Sodales  I  find 
marginal  marks  against  a  few  passages  which 
may  be  translated  in  this  fashion  : 

It  was  those  traces  of  servitude  which  stiU  stain 
present-day  labour,  that  I  resolved  to  lessen  about 
me  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 

:.  ^*?J*?  *■  ^^  ***°°^  °'  "*"*>'»  •  **»«'«  i»  congestion 
if  It  lUl  bears  upon  one  point  of  the  social  body,  and 
atrophy  or  paralysis  for  those  members  that  are 
deprived  of  it. 

But  the  hatied  of  evil  is  not  always  the  knowledge 
of  good,  and  therein  lie  the  fellings  of  communism. 

By  uniting  human  foculties  in  one  single  alliance, 
under  the  rule  of  Association,  there  rises  a  new  social 
state  founded  on  Order,  Justice,  and  Liberty. 

Man  should  no  longer  exploit  man.  The  powers 
and  the  gifto  of  aU  should  converge  to  a  general  end— 
the  common  welfare.  Each  man's  efforts  should 
receive  their  individual  reward,  and  antagonisms 
disappear  in  a  fruitful  emulation. 

"  My  idea,"  he  told  me,  "  was  to  estabhsh  in 
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En«l«d  .  democ«cy  based  on  the  idea  of  duty 

'"Uy  belonged  to  the  people,  in  which  eve«bo^y 
^I^ti.  'r*'"y'"^*«««8«in»ttheexcln«v» 

^  ^   nation..   «,v«t.ge.     TheXt'2 

oSvor:rhrei:^T  - «» 

preachiniy  ♦«    ♦u  '^"'^nusiasts  for  humanity 

d':^'7he';.:rt  sc^^^^'^ » 
«.-.yeir,iTL:,r„"^o:j;:r''" 

to  feel  that  Derhan,  tu  "^  **"« 

death,  he  -ud'^jTrt.!  1:""""*""'  '''*' 

--ytothe...orc2.t::i:2To:; 
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grandest  words.  Give  democracy  a  chance  to 
hear  it,  and  democracy  will  always  be  true  to  the 
highest  ideals. 

"  WcU,  after  the  idea  of  a  truly  national  Church, 
I  came  to  the  idea  of  coH>peration — ^the  principle 
of  co-operation  as  a  cure  for  all  the  frightfiil  mess 
which  modem  industrialism  has  made  of  English 
life.    It   expressed    my    views    on    justice.     It 
represented  my  idea  of  Christianity.    I  used  to 
discuss  it  with  Bishop  Westcott.    He  was  all  out 
in  favour  of  it.    I  became  in  my  ineffective  way 
an  enthusiast  for  this  principle — an  enthusiast 
because  with  all  my  heart  I  hated  the  hideousness 
of  modem  life  and  longed  for  the  return  of  English 
joy  and  happiness  and  beauty.    I  am  certain  of 
Uusr—chMraeter  it  poisoned  by  telf-iniereit,    I  don't 
care  how  good  a  man  is,  when  it  is  in  his  interest 
to  cut  down  waj^cs  or  to  give  as  little  of  his  skill 
as  he  can,  that  man  will  infallibly  lose  his  sense 
of  justice  :   he*ll  deteriorate.    Give  him  another 
principle  :  make  him  feel  that  he  owes  a  duty  to 
his  fellow-men,  convince  him  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  all  that  is  good  in 
that  man's  nature  will  grow  and  expand.    The 
principle  of  co-operation  makes  for  this  condition. 
It   draws   the    whole   conununity   together.     It 
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'"-k.  down  b.rte«.    It  umte.  the  SUte.    It 
ffve.    hope    to   the    humblest   toiler    ^    . 
•^gthen.  the  great  moral  Jde.  ofX  ^   ' 
^c-noSUtecnenaure.    Bob  ^f  j. '"^te 
"«   of  co-partnership.     He   ha.   m.j 

»t«in»»H,d.peeehes;„thf™b5^  Tl"^ 
•y«  on  him  :  he's  one  of  the  k^u^  T 
understand  th.t  n«ii.-  Pouticians  who 

/  umg  eise  IS  trivial  and  second-rate  " 

In  one  of  hi.  speeches.  Lord  G»y«^d  that     •.,. 
^  po«b.e  exception  of  Sir  h'Z  ^IT* 

-^rvras'r'o;::''ti::::'t'^'^'"^^ 

«»vc  as  HIS  own  than  Mr.  Hem^  v  • 

who  for  so  lonir  has  b«.n  f  k      ^       ^  ^''^*"' 

*"•«  '*»«  Dccn  the  most  eneroipfi-^  # 
m  the  co-DartTiAMh... «.  energetic  force 

-.'orits':s:tr^'^^„:;7-"-* 

/I »  TV  . ,   ,  ^^    own  words : 

(1)  To  secure  industrial  peace. 

m  To  p«,mote  industrial  efficiency. 

-JJiJ;oXr*"*''^'^«^'*'""o'the 

He  stated  the  position  as  it  exiri^.    . 
»  words  which  no  one  will  "^^        '*  P«"»» 
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The  great  het  with  which  we  are  confronted  in 
the  induftriei  of  to-day  it  that  Labour  and  Capital 
•re  organised  not  in  one,  but  in  oppoeing  campe,  with 
the  object  not  lo  much  of  promoting  the  common 
well-being  of  all  connected  with  induttiy,  as  of  securing 
whatever  advantage  can  be  obtained  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  common  industry,  for  themselves.  The 
members  of  each  camp  consequently  regard  each  other 
with  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  capitalist  is  inclined 
to  give  the  minimum  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
labour  which  he  requires,  and  the  worker  in  return 
considers  that  aU  that  should  be  required  from  him 
is  the  minimum  of  labour  which  wiU  save  him  fh>m 
dismissal. 

The  existence  of  this  mutual  hostUity  and  suspicion 
generates  an  atmosphere  most  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  content  and  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  of  active  and  cheerfiil  helpfuhiess,  on  the 
existence  of  which  the  prosperity  of  industry  and 
the  happiness  of  all  connected  with  it  depend.* 

He  then  gave  the  grounds  of  his  hope  for  the 
victory  of  co-partnership : 

The  problem  then  before  us  is  how  to  organise  our 
industry  on  lines  the  fUmess  of  which  will  be  generally 
admitted.    Fair  phiy  is  the  keynote  of  our  British 


>  In  Tke  Eeonomie  AnH-Ckriit  it  ii  pointed  out  that  a 
man's  labour  is  of  aU  goods  the  mort  periahable,  white 
money  has  a  Hme  value  in  the  hands  of  capital  and  can  be 
kept  without  depreciating.  The  consequence  is  that 
Labour  habituaUy  fSeels  itself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Capital, 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  beUeve  that  Capital,  as  it  is  at 
present  organised,  ever  pays  a  just  wage. 
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character,   and   I  »„   uti.fl«^    ,, 

jniployed  are  pK,neS^  ano^  k  J'  «nP'oy«.  aod 

'««Iing  of  mutiS^SSLT!?*^****''  ^^  whereveTa 

them,  they  wiTborC'^^^^S^r'  *"^^  *^*-«*' 
•nd  to  meet  ftjiJv  ^u  '^?i^^  *°  cowider  fairly 
™-  i-  the  belief^;  S^h  ^li^nlr  '«»"*'«'nent? 
J;tu«    greatne-    of    tW.    I,^" '**  ^^^I'^^P*' «' "^ 

be^teljand  the  outloJk  fitne^ft.^^^^^  thi. 

'  wn  aware  there  ari>  m-«  •    '?*^**«  gloom, 
employe™  and  »Z^  ^  ""  both  the  r^  „, 

»ho  h.ve  no  con.id«Son  ,«  S^  £";[!'''  "'"*•  «»<• 
?»«»»<»ity  to  ti;.];  0,4  ru^^'^,'°»«ri«ce  the 

•Wp-    That    priMtole   H^  "^      T'*  "' ""-iwtner- 
P'oat.whiehmy^trr*^"»t    «,y'^,„ 

fl»d  interert  on  c^  h.      J!'™''^  "gwlnd 

«d  Labour  TndtttS"':rA"  ^T°  ^^'P'^ 
to  invert  their  proBu  in  .hri  .  '  ^^  "*"«  ""owed 
them,  AouM  J^Z  ^^^  ""ieh  emploji 
•harelrolderi.  '*'""  ""^eh  belong  to  otlw 

It  would  be  easy  to  fli,  ^„y  p^  „,  ^^^ 
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with  the  examples  (timished  by  Lord  Grey  to 
demonstrate  the  success  of  this  prindi^e.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Lord 
Leverhulme  at  Port  Sunlight,  with  Sir  George 
Livesey*s  pioneer  work  in  gas  companies,  with 
the  work  of  the  Rowntrees  in  York,  and  with 
the  great  achievements  of  co-operative  societies 
throu^iout  the  country.  A  few  of  his  examples 
must  suffice  in  this  place,  taken  from  a  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  1912  : 


li 


The  way  in  which  the  principle  of  co-partnership 
ean  be  applied  to  industrial  enterprise  admits  of 
infinite  variety.  In  some  cases  the  surplus  profits 
are  divided  between  wages,  interest,  and  custom,  in 
some  cases  between  wages  and  cusUmi  without  any 
share  going  to  interest,  and  in  some  cases  between 
wages  and  interest  without  any  share  going  to  custom. 

As  an  example  of  a  co-partnership  industry  which 
divides  all  surplus  pn^ts  that  may  remain  after  5 
per  cent  has  been  paid  on  capital  between  custom  uid 
labour,  one  pound  of  purchase  counting  for  as  much 
in  the  divisicm  as  one  pound  of  wage,  let  me  refer  to 
the  well-known  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Works.  I 
commend  to  all  interested  in  oo-partnersliip  questions 
a  dose  study  of  this  industry.  SUrted  by  working 
men  in  1870,  it  has  built  up  on  lines  of  permanent 
success  a  flourishing  business,  and  is  making  sufficient 
profits  to  enable  it  to  divide  Od.  in  the  pound  <hi 
Trade  Union  rate  of  wages,  and  the  same  amount  on 
purchases.    The  steady  progren  of  this  manufaotur- 
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Milt  .»r. ,        •'>  "W^lw  M  aiiniiaj  d  vMend  of  s  ner 
cent,  mnd  il„  ,«ol„,,  ^,  ,„  ,^^^  h.™  writtal 

down  ttc  ™p, ■  '•' "'  '■*'■■■-  '  inv«t«d  to  taJd^^Mjr 

«-n  .vai,.bu. ;::  iH  ,^,.™'!:,^Jrr',"- 
to  tlU  rigut  spirit.  =""•*' •"^  to  P«'ducti»e  «,ten.ri« 
h"1^"«'^:.'  ""  *^-  "•»'»«»'•»  Woollen  Milb  .t 

tliere  is  •  tendency  for  the  nwHi  ♦«?  ProflU, 

■elvei     W^li    iIT^i:     m?^  ^  *°  over  exert  them 

ygf  !   no  drivtag  is  allowed     tL  ^L    .T?"' 

fund.    In  th«c  mill,  ctoh  L  ^»*/r~^P«»*» 
wool  only,  not  .n  ounce  of  .bodd^    S^  T^'  !?" 

^^«  d ^Hn;", "f  *  "^ ""'  P" annumlT'b^n 
PMd,  «re  divided  twtween  \<<wat  and  eiutom  •  ^ 

written  down   from  £8625  tn  ciAiiA     tV  "**"****" 
-•^ery  ,.  .^p.^^^.  ^^^  ^»P-«J.bJe 
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best,  most  up-to-date  maehinery,  and  all  oonneoted 
wHh  the  woikf,  ihaTeholden  and  worken,  Uve 
together  like  a  happy  funily.  If  I  had  time  I  ooukl 
give  similar  happy  illuttratiooa  from  the  experience 
of  Meim.  Lever  Broe.  Ltd.,  Metm.  J.  T.  ft  J.  Tttytor, 
Meem.  Clarke,  Nickolls,  Coombe,  and  othen. 

Aa  an  ilhutration  of  a  co-partnership  business 
which  divided  its  surplus  pro6ts  between  wages, 
interest,  and  custom,  I  might  pcint  to  the  gas  oom- 
paniss  wlUeh  are  being  administered  on  the  Livesey 
principle,  which  is  now  so  well  known.  Since  co- 
partnership prindples  were  applied  to  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Works  hi  1899  over  1600,000  have 
been  paki  as  their  share  of  the  proAts,  to  the  oedit 
of  the  workers,  who  also  own  over  1400,000  of  the 
Comppny  stock.  The  tMt  that  over  £50,000,000  of 
capital  is  invested  in  gas  companies,  adnUnistered 
on  00 -partnership  principles,  whteh  divkle  surplus 
proAts  between  consumers,  sharehoklers,  and  wage- 
earners,  encourages  us  to  hope  that  we  may  kxtk 
forward  with  ccmfldmioe  to  the  adq;»ti<Mi  of  co-partner- 
ship principles  by  other  industries. 

As  an  Illustration  of  a  co-partnership  industry 
which  divkles  its  surphis  proats  between  kbour  and 
capital  akme,  let  me  refer  to  the  WalsaU  PadkMk 
Sodety,  one  of  the  114  Workmen's  Productive 
Societies  wlUch  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  different 
schools  of  co-partnership  under  exclusive  Trade 
Unkmist  management.  I  have  referred  to  £50,000,000 
of  empk>yees*  capital  invested  in  the  gas  industry 
akme  on  co-partnership  principles.  I  regard  it  as  a 
fsot  of  no  small  importance  that  theie  are  to-day 
114  productive  co-partnership  societies  lepiesenting 
over  £2,000.000  of  Trade  Unkmist  capital,  with  an 
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•Wwgat*  to»le  of  tow  mniioimnd  •  half  n,vi„.  . 
Iwn™  on  Trwle  Union  nt<  of  n^  -» -T  ESt*  • 
petuinum.  """^  <"  "H"  of  over  «aoO,000 

^  conclude  the  .pe«h  from  which  th«e 
Ul«rt«Uon.  «  taken  in  .  eh«cterirtie  nunner. 

of  Uriyle-..  whieh  .ppe«  to  me  to  bL  H 

He  once  drew  .  dirtmctio„  between  the  infective 
.  bt^ie,  of  the  North  «m  South  of  the  l^ted 
State.  tow«d.  the  bl«*  popuUtl™,  i„  the 
foUowing  way : 

^^South  »M  u,  the  bbek.  You  «,  .tav«.  God 
d.2r AT  -"  «»  »^  "**.  Vo«  «  f^.  Cod 

We  »e  rtiU  Uving  in  the  chapter  of  hum«,  hirtory 
of  which  the  «tje  i_Vo„  «  free.  God  d«^ 
^  but  I  rcKMee  to  believe  we  «  ve^r  ncr 
«««  1^  P^.  «id  that  we  «e  .bout  to  embwh 
on  .new  chapter  which  will  be  entitled:  Vou«e 
ft«.GodbleMyoul  Vc  to  ert.Mi.h  indurtrid 
condition,  on  .  bMi.  which  wiU  enable  u.  to 

«^  on  the  b«,„er  of  our  ..e  the  i„.piring 

You  M«  frae,  God  U«m  you  I 
it  the  work  of  the  pf«ient  gene  ration.- 
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Lord  Grey  was  not  blind  to  certain  dangeiout 
tendendet  in  the  oo-operative  movement,  nor  did 
he  lack  the  courage  to  warn  working  men  against 
thcM  dangers.  In  his  Presidential  Address  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  18M  he  exhorted  the 
National  Co-operative  Festival  not  to  lose  its  soul 
in  the  mire  of  materialism  : 

The  present  weakness  of  the  Whole«de  Co-openitiv« 
Movement  is  that  it  has  defeneiated  too  mwk  into 
a  hunt  after  divftiends.  As  practised  by  yew 
English  Wholesale  Society,  oo-operatkm  laate  the 
qualities  whteh  are  necessary  to  stir  the  soul.  I 
know  it  for  a  fMst  that  you  are  aHcmsting  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  who  wouM  otherwiM  be  your  w«U- 
wishers,  because  it  is  aUegsd  against  you,  and  it 

cannot  be  suiBciently  denied,  that  you  have  abandoned 
the  flsith  of  the  founders  of  the  movement,  and  an 
OTfMiising  ooH>peration  on  the  basis  of  selfishness. 
The  experience  of  ages  shows,  that  to  stir  human 
nature  to  altruistic  effort,  a  cause  is  required  which 
appeals  to  man's  nobler  feelings,  and  calls  for  mcriflce. 
The  missionary,  the  reformer,  the  trade  unionist,  all 
Biqpply  instances  of  the  subordination  of  selfish 
faiterests  to  those  of  a  higher  cause.  I  look  in  vain, 
in  the  Distributive  movement,  for  an  equally  inspiring 
cause,  whkh  wiU  lift  men  out  of  the  narrow  groove 
of  selfishness,  and  impel  them  to  labour  for  the 
common  good  ;  and  yet  the  goq)el  of  co-operatun, 
as  preached  by  the  founders  of  the  movement,  was  a 
religion  which  appealed  to  the  highest  feelings  of 
human  nature,  and  caused  men  cheerfully  to  submit 
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«^WUi  tht  evortiudly  thdr  principle.  ™id 

Cr^^^'  *^.tf  co-operation  ia  to  become  • 
T"^  ■*"»  in  awring  the  character  of  the  nation 

^^^dw^and  Aow  that  it  hM  a  «ul  abovS  mew 


He  was  always  urging  the  workers  to  desire 
"*  to  create  for  themselves  better  conditions. 
It  m  impo.«We  to  give  in  this  place  all  the  move- 
ments  he  supported  which  had  thi»  end  for  their 
pwpaganda.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  of  hoosing  reform,  beUeved  in  the  future 
of  PubUc  Utilky  Companies,  and  spoke  to  me  of 
hii  son's  work  in  these  direcUons  with  evident 
pnde.    Mr.  Henry  Vivian  teUs  me  that  no  man 
ever  gave  him  more  encouragement  in  his  work 
tor  housing  reform  and  coH>peration.    He  was 
the  first  nian  who  started  that  movement  which 
eventually  secured  band  music  in  the  public  parks. 
He  led  the  way  in  Northumberland  with  the 
University  Extension  Scheme.    He  cut  the  first 

isio'Li;^'™^  ^^^  ^*~  **~^*'' y«« -^  that 
««*»  UtU.  o,  notWag  to  m^  Hi.  noZ  o.  ^j 
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sod  of  the  Gftrden  City  at  Letchworth.»    He  was 

one  of  the  very  tint  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a 

refonned  pubuc-house,  which  led  to  the  PuWic 

House  Trust,  a  society  whose  good  work  has  been 

extended    to    most    counties    in    EngUuid.    He 

wanttd  railway  embankments  to   be   beautiful 

and  cultivated.    He  helped  in  the  movement  to 

provide  schools   with  gardens.    He  encouraged 

every  movement  which  had  for  its  end  not  merely 

the  greater  comfort  of  the  working  classe.,  but 

their  greater  refinement  and  wider  enjoyment. 

The  North-Eastom  Railway,  of  which  he  was  a 

director,  led  the  way  among  raUway  companies. 

with  his  warm  approval,  in  recognising  the  righU 

of  the  men  to  combine  and  negotiate  with  their 

ulJS^  **'!L"!2*"  ^"^  ^•~**»  he  wwt  to  luncboon  ftt 
Maribormi^  House,  but  iiutead  of  fUdag  about  Cuada 

T^^J!^  ;?"r""«  ^  "^P*  ^*^  Ganlen  Qty 
at  H«iiprte«l  which  he  h«i  visited  that  morning.    Ifo 

^u"^  ^*  ***•  "^  ^*^  ^'^  o'  Wide.)  beoLie^ 
W  It  wera  poMible  to  vidt  the  suburb.    The  book  gave  no 

iSl  R  ^r*'L'  ■*^*'  *»y  *"'  "»°""»"  -^d  tha 
Frtnce.    But  the  Prinoeu.  coming  behind  hii  chair  and 

kwWng  over  hii  ihouider,  Mid.  "  But.  George  dear,  wa 
mi»t  make  time.  Lord  Grey  hai  made  me  enthuwaatlc. 
TWi  it  reaUy  important."  When  that  matter  was  lettM. 
the  ex-Govemor  General  talked  about  Canada  with  an 
equal  entbu«ia«n. 
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"nployen.  In  the  North  of  Engtand  he  -« 
«»>ve«.lly  recognised  a.  .  friend  of  the  worion, 
cW,.  although  no  m«  ever  le„  fl.tte«d 
demoeracy.  A  touehing  inrtwice  of  thk  .». 
P«a.tion  i.  to  be  found  in  the  IbUowfag  lett«r 
from  a  miner  addre«ed  to  Lord  G^;  .ecreury 
after  his  death  :  ' 

On  the  principle  that  the  poorM  •>».•  „. 
!««"  the  death  of  a  kin,   I^TTh.^^^    .     ' 
mav  l»  *wra...j  f  *"«♦  •.  aa  a  numble  miner. 

^.Trrth-He^HrsTK:?^- 

to  call  me  **  hi.  f  i-«H  ^      VV^  ''^^  •"***•    He  used 
«^niverwty  Kxtenston  Schrme  "  in  tl»  'eishtie.  n# 

«w  ws  rank     w»8  but  the  guinea  ^« ^u,^™ 

~  the  goW  for  all  that."    iV^^^^^T!! 

the  Mme  affable.   plea«int.   and  homely   M^^ 
their  worldly  surrounding!.  "«  me  or 

wiT^  iillTfiT**'"****"  ****^*^  for  thoie  of  u. 

^^A  f  '^^^'^  •  *"''  *»»•*  i-  that  there  i.  o^ 
««e  friend  for  u>  to  meet  in  the  Great  Herea^r 
w*»H»  our  time  comet.  "weaiter 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  the  head  of  the  Amwtrong 
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CoUege  in  Newcartle,  told  me  that  he  considered 
no  one  in  NorthumberUnd  and  Durham  was  so 
lovwi  and  respected  by  the  working  classes  as 
I'ord  Grey.  He  was  recognised  not  only  as  a 
fearless  and  upright  poUtician,  but  as  a  man  who 
entered  with  aU  the  Uving  sympathies  of  his 
human  nature  into  tkt  difficulties  and  hardships 
of  Labour.  He  was  never  mistaken  for  a  patrician 
patron  of  the  gns^y  millions. 

Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  the  sculptor,  who  made 
at  his  inspiration  a  bronae  relief  representing  the 
triumph  of  Love  in  the  evolution  of  Labour,  tells 
me  that  when  Lord  Grey  visited  his  studio  to  see 
this  work,   pointing  to  the  depressed  milUons 
•lowly  emerging  ftrom  slavery  at  the  base  of  the 
•oulpture,  he  said  :   "  But  you  have  got  them  aU 
with  their  heads  down.    One  of  them  at  least 
must  be  looking  up.    There  must  always  have 
been  in  the  worid  of  Labour  one  man  who  hoped." 
He  adjured  me  with  some  little  force  to  try  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  indifferent  people 
what  it  must  mean  for  a  man  to  have  no  hope  in 
his  heart,  no  prospect  before  his  eyes,  no  vision 
in  his  soul.     "  But  this,"  he  said,  "  is  the  actual 
condition  of  millions."    To  give  Ubour  hope,  a 
real  and  cheerful  hope,  to  make  it  feel  that  the 
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It  know  that  by  iU  own  i«i„rtiy  ,nd  it.^ 
r"^  it  0^  better  thctLSu  ofl^ 

«et  Of  leunre  „d  enjoyment,  nwetenin. 

»"  who  truly  love.  hi.  counter,    ikl^^ 

of  ««.  th.t  only  by  .ettin,  Cpiu,  ^  ^^ 
out  of  their  «p.r.te  ud  hortile  e«np^  only  bv 
•"odatin,  them  together  „  .  J^^lX 
~bKct  to  mord  oon«le„ti„„^  onlyV^fi^ 
P^tm,  .11  the  miKhievou,  i,j>^J^  ^^t 

Me^.  couM  we  hope  to  «ve  our»lve.  ft«„ 
"xUe-    doloctin,    trouble,    .nd    perh.p.T^ 

r^^^i^.    HeunMupon^Tm.^ 
~n  ~h,|.  that  it  i,  .  mo^  oMi^U^ 

^»»hg««  .nd  .  part  of  their  p«no«»no 
fsan  the  peace  of  indurtry. 

•*  EnglMd."  he  «id.  "  rtould  be  proud  to  le«l 
the  worid  .  mwch  of  p«,g,e».  A.  the  centre  of 
•  v«t  Empire  it  i.  her  duty  to  le«l  the  vm  of 
cv.U«Uon.    She  murt  ahray,  be  .he«i  of  other 
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nttioni.    She  if  the  moft  besutiftU  oountry  in 
the  world,  she  it  the  hewt  of  the  mightiert 
Bmpirc  in  the  worid-«n  Empiie  founded  by 
chiWfen  who  fed  at  her  biewt.    To  her  more  thwi 
to  any  other  country,  it  leemf  to  me  that  the 
fortune!  of  God  are  committed.    Therefore  it  is 
her  bounden  duty  to  Uve  for  the  highest  causes 
of   humanity.    If  you  ask   me  how  she  is  to 
•chieve  her  destii^,  I  can  only  repeat  the  words 
of  llanini :   it  is  by  education  and  assodaUon. 
With  the  watchword  of  Duty  in  her  heart,  the 
greatest  word  in  our  English  language,  she  should 
set  herself  to  break  down  aU  artificial  barriers  in 
the  national  life,  set  herself  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  true  education  among  the  people,  and  set 
herself,  with  a  new  conception  of  trade,  to  establish 
•  complete  unity  between  0.pital  and  Labour. 
This  complete  unity  should  be  inspired  by  the 
welfare  ofthe  whole  community.    Every  politician 
who  inflames  differences  of  opmion  and  sunden 
the  various  classes,  is  a  danger  to  our  country. 
Ei*«l«nd'*  business  is  to  draw  aU  her  children 
together  and  with  one  impulse  to  work  for  the 
good  of  huirmnity.    She  can  only  hold  her  gieat 
but  hazardous  place  in  the  world  by  unity.    She 
must  be  <^  one  heart  and  one  soul." 
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go  end.  the  l„t  me«^  of  ,  very  g»dou. 
•-'  Md  gallant  EngUihman.  a  Paladin  of  that 
Emptre  wh«e  .tandard.  he  claimed,  i.  righteou.- 
ne«  and  who«  path  i.  duty,  a  true  «rvant  of 
dl  that  m-ke.  for  peace,  unity,  and  concord. 
No  more  beautiful  or  lovable  character  hat 
■domed  our  generation." 

I  would  that  I  could  bring  before  the  reader', 
mmd  the  figure  of  the  nuu.  a.  he  «»t«l  again* 

hM  piled  pdlow.  and  .poke  to  me  of  hi.  h<«)e.  fw 
humMUty^  He  kerned  like  an  EngBrt  Don 
«luaote  borne  wounded  ftom  the  battlefield  with 
ail  hi.  dreun.  glorified  by  hi,  mortal  hurt.  There 
wa.  wmething  knightly  and  gUd  in  the  proud 
«tmNr  of  the  head :  «H„ethin,  of  di«>ipU„e 
«d  confidence  u>  hi.  mamier:  -Mnething  myal 
m  hj.  .pmt  Death  h«l  „o  fear  fbr  him ,  it  wa. 
the  lart  of  hu  rainbow..    Hi.  thought,  were  .tiU 
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of  the  battle,  still  of  the  coming  victory.  He  was 
going  to  what  God  might  will,  but  his  last  thoughts 
were  with  men  fighting  for  truth  and  justice. 

He  was  worn  almost  to  skin  and  bone,  so  that 
the  handsomeness  of  his  face  had  become  sin- 
gularly fine  and  beautiful.  The  large  and 
brilliant  eyes,  which  only  now  and  then  were 
clouded  by  sudden  pain,  shone  with  the  old 
vigorous  alertness,  and  at  times  would  fill  with 
smiles  from  the  radiance  of  his  unconquerable 
mind.  The  friendly  and  cheerful  voice,  with  its 
distinguished  enunciation,  still  kept  its  vibrant 
note  of  self-confidence,  and  would  now  ring  richly 
with  energy,  and  now  sink  to  a  tone  of  almost 
caressing  tenderness.  His  fine  hands  were  seldom 
still :  sometunes  they  would  remain  folded  in 
front  of  him,  sometimes  they  would  move  slowly 
up  and  down  his  breast ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
especially  when  he  was  speaking  with  vigour,  the 
right  hand  would  first  firmly  grasp  the  wrist  of 
the  left  and  then  go  slowly  but  strongly  up  and 
down  the  shrunken  forearm,  as  though  feeling 
for  its  vanished  strength. 

He  was  never  at  any  moment  pathetic.  His 
manner  was  always  the  most  natural  and  matter- 
of-fact.    He  would  often  laugh  in  gentle  wise. 
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He  would  often  ask  questions  about  the  politics 
or  the  gossip  of  the  day.  He  never  once  betrayed 
the  smallest  concern  for  his  predicament.  In 
nothing  that  he  said  was  there  the  least  tincture 
of  unction. 

It  was  charming  to  see  how  this  ahnost  miUtary 
manner  changed  when  his  wife  entered  the  room 
to  give  him  medicine.    His  eyes  would  light  at 
her  coming,   he   would   follow  her  movements 
across  the  room,  and  taking  the  Uttle  glass  from 
her  hand  and  returning  it  to  her,  he  would  each 
time  mcline  his  head,  looking  at  her  affectionately, 
and  expressing  courteous  thanks  with  a  term  of 
endearment.    Then,  when  his  eyes  had  followed 
her  across  the  room  till  she  had  passed  behind  the 
screen,  he  would  turn  to  me  and  in  the  tone  of  the 
club  renew  our  conversation.    "  Where  did  we 
get  to  ?    Ah,  I  remember ;  yes,  I  was  telling  you 
about  Rhodes." 

His  first  greeting  of  me  was  characteristic  of 
everything  else  :  "  How  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
made  me  sit  down  at  his  bedside,  "  It's  long  since 
we  met;  a  tremendous  time;  what?  How 
many  years  ?  And  now,  here  I  lie :  done  for, 
eh?-a   doomed   man.    Well,   it's   a   nuisance,* 
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because  I  wanted  to  devote  ten  good  years  to  my 
dreams— all  of  which  are  coming  true.  They 
really  are— nearly  all  of  them  :  coming  true.  I 
counted  on  ten  more  years.  But  I  don't  complain. 
I've  had  the  most  delightful  life.  I've  enjoyed 
myself  enormously.  People  have  been  so  charm- 
ing to  me.  No  man  could  have  had  a  better  time. 
And  now  tell  me  about  yourself.  How  are  you  ? 
— what  are  you  doing  just  now  ?  " 

When  his  surgeon  broke  the  news  to  him  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  said  with 
firmness,  "  Well,  if  that's  so  I  don't  care  how  soon 
I  go.  I  have  had  a  splendid  innings  and  a  great 
deal  of  luck."  The  surgeon  replied  that  many 
people  would  take  a  different  view  of  his  life. 
"  Nobody  knows  but  oneself,"  he  made  answer, 
"  how  many  catches  have  been  missed." 

He  inquired  of  a  nurse  who  attended  him  after 
his  operation  what  was  her  name.  She  told  him 
it  was  Rainbow.  "Ah,"  he  said,  smiling,  "I 
have  been  a  rainbow-chaser  all. my  life." 

He  was  pleased  that  I  remembered  a  Canadian 
story  told  to  me  in  Quebec  eight  or  nine  years 
ago.  "  Fancy  your  remembering  that,  all  these 
years  :  how  delightful  of  you— how  delightful  I  " 
This  was  the  story.    On  a  ride  in  strange  country 
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he  managed  to  get  lost,  and  coming  at  last  in 
sight  of  a  forlorn  cottage  he  sent  one  of  his  staff 
to  mquire  if  they  could  have  tea  there.    When  he 
arrived  before  the  door  of  this  shack  he  found  an 
old  Scots  body  standing  there,  who  had  been  told 
that  he  was  the  Govemor-General.    She  came  to 
his  side,  raised  an  old  withered  hand,  and  began 
gently  stroking  his   thigh,   looking  up  at   him 
awesomely   as   he   sat   on   his   horse.     "There 
there,"  she  muttered,  "  I  could  easier  talk  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  I  can  talk  to  you  » 
"  Of  course  you  could,"  said  Lord  Grey,  bending 
down  to  her ;   «  you  talk  to  Him  every  morning 
and  every  evening  :  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
talked  to  me."    I  know  of  no  story  concerning 
him  which  so  simply  expresses  the  beauty  of  his 
spirit. 

Although  he  never  spoke  to  me  in  any  rhetorical 
fashion,  and  was  always  conversational  and  very 
seldom  emphatic,  and  although  he  was  on  occasion 
playfully,  even  mischievously  minded,  as  when 
telhng  me  the  remark  already  related  of  thJ 
Conservative  about  Mr.  Asquith  and  Home  Rule 
("  We've  got  the  old  devil  on  his  back,  etc."),  he 
said,  with  a  quite  boyish  smile  :    "  Put  that  in  • 
oh,  do,  it  will  be  such  fnn,"  in  spite  of  this,  I  was 
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conscious  throughout  these  conversations  of  a 
profound  earnestness  and  of  an  almost  yearning 
desire  to  render  one  last  service  to  his  countrymen. 
Like  most  Englishmen  he  was  spiritually  shy, 
and  only  now  and  then  allowed  me  to  see  what 
was  moving  him—and  moving  him  very  deeply. 
Those  moments  were  unforgettable.    I  seemed 
for  a  second  to  see  his  soul  straining  to  know  if  I 
had  apprehended  the  uttermost  truth  of  his  spirit 
which  he  shrank  from  uttering.    He  said  to  me 
once  :   "  You  know  the  idea  of  those  words— he 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh  ?    A  voice  from  the 
grave  often  gets  a  hearing.    That's  what  I'm 
after.     I  want  you  to  try  to  make  my  voice  sound 
from  the  grave.     I  want  to  say  to  people  that 
there  is  a  real  way  out  of  all  this  mess  materialism 
has  got  them  into.    I've  been  trying  to  teU  them 
for  thirty  years.    It's  Christ's  way.    Mazzini  saw 
it.     We've  got  to  give    up  quarrelling.     We've 
got  to  come  together.    We've  got  to  realise  that 
we're  all  members  of  the  same  family.    There's 
nothing  that  can  help  humanity,  I'm  perfectly 
sure    there    isii*t— perfectly    sure— except    love. 
Love  is  the  way  out,  and  the  way  up.     That's 
my  farewell  to  the  world." 
Ahnost  his  last  words  to  me,  bidding  good-bye, 
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were  these:  "We  shan't  meet  again.  Vm 
getting  weaker  and  weaker  every  day."  and  then 
looking  at  me  earnestly,  he  said  with  emphasis, 
thank  God  for  it,  thank  God  for  it !  "  He  was 
glad  to  go. 

On  a  taU  chest  at  a  little  distance  from  his 
bed,  OTth  bright  flowers  near  it,  w«,  «  silver  cross 
decorated  with  brilliant  rose  and  flame-coloured 
enamel,  in  which  Christ,  with  outstretched  arms 
above  the  world,  is  represented  as  revealing  the 
glory  of  love  to  those  on  earth  who  have  but  to 
ra.se  their  heads  to  behold  it.  He  explained  to 
me  ite  symboUsm,  and  told  me  that  he  often 
looked  at  it. 
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